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JouHN GERBER? 


The CCCC was conceived in Chicago 
in November 1948 in the upper tower 
room of what was then called the Ste- 
yens Hotel. The happy event occurred 
during the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council when a discussion on col- 
kge composition got so earnest and so 
heated that no one for a long while made 
amove to leave. Finally someone, prob- 
ably someone hungrier than the rest, sug- 
gested that the discussion be continued 
ata special conference to be called the 
following spring. The suggestion proved 
to be so popular that the group voted 
uanimously to petition the Executive 
Committee of the Council to sponsor 
sich a conference. 


When the petition was placed before 
the Executive Committee, that group 
acted quickly and favorably, and the re- 
ult was that with over 500 present the 
CCCC was born in Chicago—a little pre- 
maturely—on All Fools’ Day, 1949. This 
assemblage sent another request to the 
Council’s Executive Committee: That the 
lusty baby be permitted to live and grow 
aid not be throttled forthwith. After 
log deliberation and with considerable 
courage the Executive Committee con- 
sented to nurture the infant—for a while 
at least. With the Committee’s blessing, 
the Conference was christened at the 
next annual meeting of the Council, the 
one held in Buffalo in November of 1949. 
In true progressive fashion it was told 
to do the things that would make it 
happy and well adjusted and not to do 
the things that would make it unhappy. 
Also, it was told that at the end of three 
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Speech at the First General Session, Statler 
Hotel, New York, 22 March 1956. (Tape-record- 
ing by Ted Sheft. Annie Dix Meiers, Mont- 
= _ Teachers College, New Jersey., Re- 
corder, 


on University of Iowa; first president of 


years it might be annihilated if it had 
not been good. 

The Conference turned out to be a 
reasonable and even winsome child. It 
held regular spring meetings, had busi- 
ness meetings in the fall, and published 
its own bulletin—and brought in mem- 
bers for the National Council by the 
score. So when the three years were up, 
the Council decided to continue it for 
three more years. By the end of this sec- 
ond period the Council was so pleased 
with its offspring that it changed its 
constitution in order to give it indefinite 
tenure. Now the life expectancy of the 
Conference is so great that it would take 
three IBM machines working in tandem 
to figure it out. 


Now passed its childhood the Confer- 
ence is a bumptious, ebullient adolescent. 
It has reached that point at the end of 
seven years that most reasonably suc- 
cessful organizations reach. It holds 
meetings; people at the meetings get 
excited, talk among themselves, and de- 
velop their own jargon. There is great 
enthusiasm. But in true adolescent fash- 
ion little of this enthusiasm gets trans- 
lated into action. It scems clear, there- 
fore, that the Conference has reached a 
point where it must decide whether it 
should continue to be an adolescent—as 
so many other educational organizations 
are—or whether it should come to full 
maturity. If it wishes to grow into ma- 
turity its course is evident: it must accept 
responsibility on a national scale for sit- 
uations which come within its purview. 
In the remainder of this discussion I 
should like to name just a few of the 
situations for which in my opinion the 
Conference should accept some respon- 
sibility and in which it could act effec- 
tively on a national scale for the good of 
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its members, its clientele, and the pub- 
lic at large. 

For one thing, the Conference could 
help improve the teaching of English in 
the secondary schools. It is a known fact 
that our best college students are not go- 
ing into high-school teaching. Students 
who do select high-school teaching as a 
profession are often ill-prepared for it. 
Worse yet, when they begin to teach 
they are rendered even more ineffective 
by the burden of ill-conceived curricula, 
heavy schedules, and time-consuming 
extra-curricular activities. In a situation 
like this we merely disgrace ourselves if 
we do no more for the high-school teach- 
er of English than to heap coals of fire 
on his head. He needs our help, not our 
criticism. 

It seems to me that the Conference 
might put on a sustained campaign of 
help. For example, it could organize and 
support a drive to recruit good teachers 
for high-school English. We have in our 
classes almost all college freshmen and 
a great many sophomores, and we have 
them at a time when they are thinking 
most seriously about their futures. There 
are certainly some good young people 
who might be encouraged to go into 
high-school teaching. If we do not take 
advantage of our unusual opportunity 
to recruit for our profession we are not 
being simply modest and discreet; we 
are being stupid. 

There are other steps to consider also. 
We could organize and support state 
campaigns to raise certification require- 
ments. In doing this we would want to 
work closely and effectively with the 
National Council committee headed by 
Professor Tuttle. We could bring press- 
ure on administrations and English de- 
partments to see that these future high- 
school teachers are properly trained in 
college; that in addition to Chaucer and 
Shakespeare they learn about the nature 
and structure of the language and the 
basic elements of good communication. 
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We could sponsor joint meetings wit) 
high-school English teachers, with speec) 
teachers, with professors of education, 
with parents, and with other interested 
groups. In short we could accept consid. 
erable responsibility for the situation that 
now exists in our high schools and we 
could go a long way toward improving 
it. 

There is another area in which we 
might take action: the teaching of col. 
lege composition or communication. Par. 
ticularly here I have in mind the status 
and well-being of the teacher. We have 
had discussions on this topic at almost 
every one of our meetings and we have 
had at least one excellent investigation 
of the facts in the situation. But we must 
admit that things are not getting much 
better. We are not getting, or at least not 
holding, the best men for teaching con- 
position. Promotion and salaries in this 
area are not commensurate with promo- 
tion and salaries in other areas. Physical 
conditions are often poor. Frequently we 
teach our communication or composition 
classes in barracks or other “temporary” 
buildings left over from World War Il 
or even World War I. What can the 
Conference do? 

It can be just as bold as it wants to 
be, for it has nothing to lose. If it wishes 
it can institute an accrediting program, 
as other professional groups have done. 
I am not recommending such a program, 
for it seems to me that it entails as many 
disadvantages as advantages. But there 
are modifications of such a program that 
seem attractive, particularly a system it- 
volving citations for excellence. As a first 
step we could agree upon criteria fo 
rating a program or a course or a de 
partment, such criteria to involve salar 
ies, staff training, class size, opportuir 
ties for teaching a variety of subjects, op 
portunities for research, and so on. Once 
we have the criteria in mind we could 
employ them in rating schools as 1 
quested or as it seems advisable to the 
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Conference itself. To be omitted when 
citations are being passed out would 
give any staff strong reason for some 
soul searching and, possibly more im- 
portant, for raising holy Ned with its 
administration. Indeed, it would be a 
considerable advantage not to be cited, 
for there is ordinarily little that disturbs 
an administration so much as to have 
its institution neglected by a national 
organization or to be left off a profes- 
sional honor roll. Admittedly such a pro- 
sam would require a tremendous 
amount of work. But it is the kind of 
work that a mature and responsible pro- 
fessional organization must inevitably 


shoulder. 


There is yet another area in which it 
seems to me that the Conference should 
commit itself to action, and that is in 
the area of standards—especially stand- 
ads in writing. The situation here is 
serious. The public is confused about 
what we mean by good writing. College 
students are confused, too, particularly 
those who transfer from one school to 
another. They go from one freshman pro- 
gam where they are expected only to 
master basic sentence conventions to 
another program where they are held 
responsible for disciplined discourse of 
the most demanding sort. They are con- 
es who charge that we have no clear- 
vinced that we do not know what we 
ae about. And in this they are joined 
by such groups as the professional test- 
cut objectives or systems of evaluation. 
Indeed the testers have felt constrained 
to move into our field and to set up 
norms for good writing based on ob- 
jective tests, norms that are worked out 
through magical ruminations in the bow- 
els of IBM machines, norms that must 
inevitably chain us to the past—even we 
have come to accept the norms and val- 
ues of the machine. This will be an unus- 
ual meeting indeed if someone in it 
does not report that his students are 
better or worse than they were because 
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their scores on, say, the ACE test as com- 
pared with national norms show that they 
have moved into a higher or lower decile. 


Admittedly we teachers of composition 
do not agree. I could name five instruc- 
tors who do not think writing is any 
good until it sounds like E. B. White’s, 
and I could name five others who think 
the letter-writing of the typical small 
business man is a reasonable goal for 
good writing. We have all had the ex- 
perience of being in a group where we 
rated themes together and found that 
the same theme received grades from A 
to F. In all candor we must admit that 
we are confusing our students, we are 
confusing the public, and we are in many 
ways confusing ourselves. 


This is a situation into which a na- 
tional organization could step if it want- 
ed to. It could set up standards for col- 
lege freshman writing. I know full well 
that such a move would be resisted. 
Some will argue with reason that writ- 
ing is too complex for this, that the whole 
is always greater than the sum of the 
measurable parts. Others—the academic 
states’ righters—will flare up because 
such a move in their minds would be in- 
trusion by a federal authority. By na- 
ture, teachers of composition are rugged 
individualists, and the very idea of na- 
tional standards will awaken the flames 
of smoldering paranoia from Bangor to 
San Diego. Nevertheless such opposition 
is something that we should dare to risk, 
because our condition is critical. We 
have reached the point where we must 
be clearer with our students and with 
the public about what our objectives 
are. Many of us have not been at all 
reluctant to tell high-school teachers 
what their aims in teaching writing 
should be. Why then should we hesi- 
tate to agree on what our own aims 


should be? 


These are simply samples of respon- 
sibilities the Conference might assume 
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and the actions it might take. All of us 
could name others. Let me return now to 
my central point. As an organization we 
have come far beyond the dreams of 
those who assembled seven years ago at 
the first national meeting. We have 
grown in numbers and in influence. But 
our organization is still an adolescent. 
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We are noted for our talk rather thay 
our action. Now seems to be the time ty 
move toward maturity: to translate some 
of this talk into bold, forceful, and vig. 
orous activity. If this is done I can telj 
you with assurance that the best part of 
the history of the Conference is ahead 
and not behind. 


The 1956 Conference on 


College Composition and Communication’ 
Workshop Reports 


Professional Status of Composition/Communication Staff 


Intent on practical issues, Chairman 
Cargi!l directed discussion toward cri- 
teria for advancement as one significant 
aspect of professional status; Co-chair- 
man Sutton hewed the same line. It was 
quickly decided that the group could not 
limit its discussion to the composition/ 
communication staff because most of us 
teach both composition and literature 
and advance according to our achieve- 
ment in both. The report presents group 
consensus without suppressing disagree- 
ment or covering up points at which 
more information is needed. Our state- 
ment concerning criteria for advance- 
ment, which has the broadest implica- 
tions for the profession. is submitted sim- 
ply as a basis for further discussion. 

Criteria for Advancement 

1. Publication of research, criticism, 
textbooks, and creative writing. The 
strong inclination toward publications 
as the most solid criterion was based on 
tradition and on the belief of some mem- 
bers of the group that only publications 
can be measured objectively. One de- 

1To provide as full an account as possible of 
the 1956 meetings, usual departments of Col- 
lege Composition and Communication have been 
omitted. They will reappear in the December 
issue. Some addresses and Panel papers pre- 


sented in the 1956 meetings will appear in that 
and later issues. 


partmenta! chairman reported that he 
reads every published item coming from 
his large staff and was commended for 
this practice. 

Discussion revealed some doubts as 

to the validity of publications as a ma 
jor criterion. Are the departments broad 
enough in -their definitions of the types 
of productivity to be rewarded? What 
about unpublished subject-matter or edu- 
cational research useful to the depart: 
ment or the profession or both? Is there 
need for reappraisal of standards of sig- 
nificance? It was agreed that the vali- 
dity of publications as a criterion de- 
nends on our success in obtaining broad- 
Iv acceptable answers to questions of 
this sort and upon the adequacy of the 
evaluation process within the depart 
ments. 
2. Good teaching. Though the group 
agreed upon good teaching as an impor- 
tant criterion, discussion naturally focus- 
ed on the validity of methods of evalua 
tion. 

Classroom visitations were opposed 
by some, favored by others. It was said 
that the teacher can hardly be at his 
best during the period of visitation. Pro- 
fessor Steinhoff explained the University 
of Michigan system—multiple visits, filed 
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written reports, clear understanding that 
the visits are intended to help the teach- 
et, This system seemed acceptable to the 
group. 
“ College-wide ratings by students, a 
single form for teachers of all subjects, 
were criticized; yet the consensus was 
that student ratings can be useful if the 
purpose of the procedure, the planning 
of the forms, and their interpretation are 
ll well considered. Ratings by colleagues 
were discussed without conclusion. 

Noting that publications and length of 
service must remain the only acceptable 
criteria unless teaching effectiveness can 
be adequately measured, the group 
agreed that a workshop on the evalua- 
tion of teaching is much needed. 
3, Institutional usefulness — commit- 
tee work, public relations assignments, 
ete; and departmental usefulness—ad- 
ministrative work and relations with col- 
leagues. 
4, Contributions to the profession 
sich as offices held in professional or- 
ganizations, planning of and _participa- 
tion in programs, attendance at meet- 
ings. 
3. Civic and community service. 
6. Personal growth including the de- 
velopment of those intangible qualities 
of personality which mark the profession- 
al man. 

Resolutions for Our Professional 


Associations 
To some extent, Workshop 1 continued 
discussions in the CCENS Conference, 
‘Our Professional Potential,” NCTE at 
New York, November 25, 1955; and in 
‘Conference 18. The English Depart- 
ment and Non-major Students,” MLA 
at Chicago, December 28, 1955. Many 
members of the group were aware of 
this continuity and of the need for chan- 
ning what seems to be a widely felt 
impulse toward professional standards 

of service and recognition. 
We knew that good teaching is de- 
manded and that we must eliminate con- 
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ditions which make for bad or medio- 
cre teaching. It was said that some of us 
need protection against institutional 
practices such as hiring young Ph.D’s, 
keeping them for three or four years 
with only a pretense of trial, and then 
releasing them. It was also understood 
that we cannot expect to recruit the 
able young men and women who will be 
needed for instructing the students of 
“the tidal wave” of the sixties unless we 
can make of college English an attractive 
and rewarding profession. 


The resolutions which follow pose a 
challenge to our professional leaders. The 
first was formulated at the Friday ses- 
sion by Professor William R. Steinhoff, 
University of Michigan; the second was 
phrased by Professor Stewart S. Mor- 
gan, Texas A. and M. College. Both were 
reported immediately to officers of the 
College Conference on Composition and 
Communication, the College Section of 
the National Council, and the Modern 
Language Association. 


x We recommend that CCCC in col- 
lahoration with NCTE establish a per- 
manent committee on the ethics of em- 
plovment to 1) set forth a code of prin- 
ciples which should govern hiring and 
factual information about hiring and 
promotion and 2) discover and publicize 
vromotion policies in the profession. We 
also recommend that the committee, in 
furthering these obiectives, should seek 
the cooperation of other professional 
organizations such as AAUP, the MI.A, 
and the CEA. 

2. We recommend that the officers 
of CCCC, MLA, NCTE, and CEA con- 
tinue study of teaching loads, class sizes, 
salaries, criteria for hiring and promo- 
tion. departmental organization, and 
teacher participation in decisions—espe- 
cially as these elements in the working 
situation bear upon professional achieve- 
ment by and professional status for col- 
lege English teachers. 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Oscar Cargill, New York University, 
New York 

Co-Chairman: William A. Sutton, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 

Co-Secretaries: Frank Hook, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Stewart S. Morgan, Texas A. and M. College, 

College Station, Texas 

Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Mil- 

waukee, Wisconsin 


John H. 
North Carolina 

William M. Gibson, New York University, New 
York 

Owen G. Groves, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York i 

Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University, 
State College ; 

George Kelly, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

Henry W. Knepler, Illinois Institute of Tech. 
nology, Chicago 

William R. Steinhoff, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Fisher, Duke University, Durham, 


The Foreign Student in the Freshman Course 


Chairman Helen Brennan opened the 
workshop by asking members to describe 
the situation in which they find them- 
selves with regard to the teaching of 
foreign students in the freshman course. 
A common ground of problems was im- 
mediately established, but it also be- 
came clear that the group represented 
an immense range in the kinds of pro- 
grams (or lack of them) now existing. 
At one extreme were institutions espe- 
cially staffed and equipped, physically 
and administratively, to offer intensive 
English language training on the pre- 
college and freshman levels; at the other, 
those in which foreign college freshmen 
are either assimilated into regular com- 
position sections, put into remedial class- 
es, or grouped in separate sections under 
the direction of a teacher who works out 
a program as best he can independent- 
ly. Other institutional variations—a large 
program administered exclusively by a 
speech department, a bilingual school, 
and an attempted total assimilation of 
a small number of foreign students into 
campus life—were also represented. 

Since members from institutions with- 
out specia! programs constituted the larg- 
er number in the workshop, the first 
large question considered was immedi- 
ately practical: what can be done where 
foreign students must be taught in the 
regular Freshman course? The follow- 
ing specific suggestions were evolved: 
(1) Certain elements of Freshman com- 


position, found especially useful for for. 
eign students, will benefit both native and 
foreign: précis writing, outlining, prac- 
tice in writing paragraphs, exercises in 
note-taking, in writing essay examina- 
tions, and in the critical reading of text- 
books. (2) English teachers can serve 
(and, indeed, must) as unofficial and 
supplementary advisers to foreign stu- 
dents, placing their unique understand- 
ing of a foreign student’s capacity in Eng. 
lish at his service to steer him away from 
courses involving wide reading until 
he is ready for them, and urging upon 
both the student and the immigration 
authorities the necessity for continuing 
work in English until he has attained a 
level of proficiency which makes it pos- 
sible for him to succeed in his Ameri- 
can educational venture. (3) Teachers 
can often devise separate small assign- 
ments or problems, analogous to those 
undertaken by the native American stu: 
dent in the regular English class, which 
are better suited to the foreigner’s range 
of experience. (4) The teacher can set 
aside one class hour out of three for the 
particular problems of his foreign stv 
dents, rather than to refer them for re 
medial work. It was generally agreed that 
remedial English, insofar as this means 
repairing the deficiencies in grammar 
and usage of American students, has lit 
tle bearing upon the complex needs o 
the foreign student. (5) The time cor 
sumed by an attempted weekly schedule 
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of conferences can be reduced by limit- 
ing conferences to specific matters which 
cannot be indicated on returned cor- 
rected themes. 

The materials needed by teachers of 
foreign students were discussed at con- 
siderable length and from more than one 
aspect. Satisfactory materials for class- 
room use are often difficult to locate, 
and titles of many workbooks, texts, and 
dictionaries were exchanged in the work- 
shop. Teachers who have not had oppor- 
tunity for special training in the teach- 
ing of English to foreigners also need to 
know the sources which will set forth 
for them the linguistic theory which has 
been developed in this area. Robert 
Lado’s Annotated Bibliography for 
Teachers of English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage (1955), gives systematic coverage 
of both, and includes most of the works 
mentioned in the workshop. The value to 
the teacher of possessing at least a min- 
imal knowledge of the mores and ta- 
boos of the culture from which these stu- 
dents originate—as providing some prac- 
tial “do’s and dont’s’—was stressed. 
NAFSA reports, available upon request, 
were cited as useful here, and students 
themselves can be turned into educating 
instruments to the teacher when stimu- 
lated by discreetly placed questions to 
discuss the basic rituals of their cultures. 

Devices and techniques employed in 
institutions which have intensive pro- 
grams and trained personnel were des- 
cribed for the benefit of those who are 
feeling their way. Outstanding among 
these were: (1) extensive use of tape 
recorders to reinforce drill, (2) gener- 
ous and flexible auditing privileges, to 
enable foreign students to estimate their 
own capability to surmount the lan- 
guage barrier before registering for 
aedit, (3) grouping foreign students 
with common difficulties together, where 
possible, (4) analysis by teacher of basic 
English constructions which are prob- 
kmatic for the student, and drill in these 
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constructions, one at a time, step by 
step, through class recitation, written 
composition, and readings designed to in- 
crease mastery of these constructions, 
(5) brief and firmly guided oral reci- 
tations, (6) use of follow-up question- 
naire, to elicit opinions from college fac- 
ulty as to the nature of the progress and 
problems in English manifested by the 
foreign student after he has completed 
the college freshman course. 

The thorniest problem to recur in gen- 
eral discussion was that of standards. 
How much should be expected of the 
foreign student in the freshman course? 
The complexity of this issue is increas- 
ed by such facts as: (1) standards used 
for admission and methods of screening 
are highly variable, (2) standards of 
good English for American students vary 
considerably from college to college and 
sometimes within a college, (3) the legi- 
timate objective of the regular Fresh- 
man English course (that native students 
demonstrate a higher cultural level of 
attainment in college composition than 
in high school) is unreasonable for the 
foreign student, who is actually just gain- 
ing mastery of English as a new lan- 
guage tool, (4) a disparity often exists 
between the foreigner’s abilities in his 
special field and his general command 
of English, (5) our facilities are often ac- 
tually inadequate to provide the for- 
eigner (especially the one whose lan- 
guage is non-Indo-European ) the help he 
needs, 

While it was generally agreed that a 
“courtesy C” in the Freshman course is 
no service to the foreign student whose 
degree may later be withheld or deferred 
because of language problems, any view 
of the foreign student which does not 
take into account his whole situation, his 
status as one given opportunity by his 
country to study abroad and the actual 
immensity of his communication diffi- 
culties, is uncompassionate and unreal- 
istic. 
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Yet the burden of making constant de- 
cisions in the midst of these variables 
falls upon the teacher in the Freshman 
course. Clearly, he stands in need of a 
clearer definition of his objectives. The 
workshop moved, therefore, that a reso- 
lution be drawn up, addressed to the 
American Association of Universities and 
Colleges and/or to NAFSA, recommend- 
ing that there be a re-examination of 
standards for foreign students which will 
include both proficiency in their field 
of specialization and their command of 
English. 

PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Helen Brennan, University of Illi- 
Ciedihnionsnt Eugene White, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 


Secretary: Ilse Dusoir Lind, New York Univer- 
sity 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 
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Problems in Teaching the Structure of Language 


The members of Workshop 3 agreed 
at the outset to carry on the discussion 
in the light of two assumptions proposed 
by the Chairman: 


1. That we are concerned with find- 
ing useful approaches for thousands 
of working teachers rather than the 
perfect approach for fully qualified 
experts. We should therefore try to 
talk as simply as possible, and keep 
our arguments over terminology and 
definition for another area. 


2. That we are concerned with the 
underlying structural system of the 
language rather than with individual 
items; and that we shall have time to 
consider only patterns of frequent oc- 
currence, not isolated idioms or rare 
stylistic variations. 
Mimeographed materials, distributed 
to supply material and guidance for the 
discussion, were the following: 
1. A “Proposed Agenda,” prepared 
by Dr: Myers. 
2. A brief bibliography, prepared by 
Dr. Lloyd. 


38. A discussion of “The Parts of | 
Speech,” prepared by Dr. Walker. 
4. Definitions of “Some Technical 
Terms of Structural Linguistics,’ 
prepared by Dr. Francis. 
Extra copies of some or all of these § 
may be procured while they last from 
the co-secretary, Professor Adams of the 
Naval Academy. 


In accordance with the suggestions of 
the agenda, discussion was directed to 
four principal topics, which were taken 
up in order in the four sessions of the 
workshop, though with unavoidable 
overlapping. These were: (1) What is 
meant by the structure of language? (2) 
Why should it be taught? (3) How much 
needs to be taught about it in the fresh- 
man course? (4) How can it best be 
taught to freshmen? 


Although the opening session showed 
something of the tendency to split into 
mutually suspicious and hostile camps 
which has marred previous discus 
sions of this topic, all vestiges o 
this disappeared at the later sessions, 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE 


which were marked by frank and har- 
monious exploration of the broad and 
challenging field defined by the topic. 
The discussion ranged beyond the con- 
fines of the freshman course, to touch 
upon the teaching of English structure 
on all levels from the first grade to grad- 
uate school. It was recognized by the 
linguistically trained in the group (there 
were only one or two linguists, properly 
s0 called) that the technical analysis of 
English structure by the rigorous meth- 
ods of modern descriptive linguistics is 
far from complete and that there is not 
and perhaps never will be complete 
agreement among linguists concerning 
all the details of the analysis. On the 
other hand, it was recognized by the ex- 
perienced teachers without linguistic 
training that this new discipline affords 
insights and techniques which can be 
ued now, without waiting for the theo- 
retical analysis to be complete. 

A few of the questions discussed—the 
more important ones—with the tentative 
solutions, answers, or recommendations 
which were reached concerning them, 
may be taken up specifically. 


(1) What should be done about 
‘parts of speech”? Admitting that the 
did meaning-based definitions of them 
ae unsatisfactory, are we to find new 
ways of defining them, or cast out the 
ution entirely? It was pointed out that 
linguists recognize various classes of lin- 
guistic forms, depending upon the level 
of linguistic analysis upon which they 
are operating. Thus there are inflectional 
lom-classes (e.g. verbs with forms in 
, -ed, ing), derivational classes (mark- 
ed by affixes like -able and -ness), and 
yntactical classes (marked by position 
in a syntactic structure). Any one of 
these supplies a rationale; a mixture of 
‘wo or three of them supplies a system 
that is workable in the present state of 
our knowledge, but will probably have 
to be discarded in the future. 

(2) Can teachers prepare themselves 
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to teach this material without taking a 
year or two off to go back to school? It 
was emphasized that the major change 
that has to be made is in the teacher’s 
orientation and point of view. If he will 
convince himself that he must look at the 
language objectively and “plunge in,” 
he can produce fruitful results without a 
great deal of specific knowledge, especi- 
ally if he will admit to his students that 
he does not know all the answers and in- 
vites them to take part ina cooperative 
exploration. Ultimately, teachers should 
be systematically trained in the elements 
of structural and historical linguistic 
study; for the present much can be done 
with enthusiasm and willingness to learn. 

(3) Is the structure of the language 
appropriate subject-matter for the fresh- 
man course? Is it too difficult for fresh- 
men? The point was made that all teach- 
ers of composition concern themselves 
in some way with the structure of lan- 
guage in every theme they correct. A cer- 
tain amount of theory makes it possible 
for the teacher to discuss the faults of 
student writing briefly and concisely, 
and to classify these faults so that each 
one is not a unique “error” requiring a 
unique solution. As to difficulty, some of 
those present had used the structural ap- 
proach successfully with young children, 
remedial writing problem-cases, and for- 
eign-language speakers learning English, 
and had found it easier than the tradi- 
tional grammar on every count. 

(4) Are there any special pedagogi- 
cal methods which have proved success- 
fulP Some were described, including use 
of shapes and colors to indicate words 
of different form-classes, diagraming 
based on linguistic (immediate consti- 
tuent) analysis rather than semantic and 
logical analysis (as is the case with most 
diagraming systems), film-strips, and 
tapes. 

The discussion of this last question 
led to a formal recommendation by the 
group. Professor Harold Allen describ- 
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ed the “Tapes for Teachers” prepared at 
the University of Minnesota, presenting 
the pronunciation and structural facts 
of Latin. After a brief discussion of the 
value such materials would have for the 
English teacher, it was moved, seconded, 
and passed— 

That Workshop 3 recommends to the 
Executive Committee that it investigate 
and seek funds for the preparation of 
tapes for the teaching of the structure of 
English. 

This recommendation will be placed 
on the agenda of the November meeting 
of the Executive Committee. On this 
constructive and forward-looking note, 
the workshop adjourned its deliberations. 
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Administering the Freshman Course 


Problems for discussion were submit- 
ted in advance by participants and ar- 
ranged by Chairman Horner in these 
groups: A) Conditions of Instruction; 


B) Current Procedures; C) Program 
D) Standards; E) Staff Organization; 
F) Recruitment. Since it was not possible 
to discuss all of the proposed topics, the 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE 


Workshop focused on a few, the dis- 
cussion of which is here summarized. 


Discussion of composition class size 
and student-teacher ratio occupied the 
whole of the first meeting. Reported class 
sizes were so varied—from 12 (remedial ) 
to 47 (admittedly a special case in an 
understaffed schoo!)—that only a rough 
average could be struck. The currently 
prevailing size was 20-25. Many insti- 
tutions had sections of 25-380. For the 
English Department, increasing enroll- 
ment means chiefly increasing freshman 
(and perhaps sophomore survey) enroll- 
ment. Will this increase result in a sub- 
professional instructional staff, or in still 
larger sections? Conference time, added 
to the time spent on grading papers, var- 
ied from 1 or 2 meetings per semester to 
6. In one school papers were graded in 
conference. 


Problems multiply as the number of 
sections per teacher increases. This num- 
ber varied from the 1 or 2 usually as- 
signed to senior instructors to 5. In cer- 
tain schools, extra credit toward the 
teaching load is given to the composi- 
tion instructor in order to compensate 
for conference time. 


All agreed that, at this time when the 
quality of instruction—and achievement 
by the student—is seriously threatened, a 
statement on teacher load by members 
of this Workshop would have positive 
value. Since objective measurements of 
achievement in freshman composition 
under varying class sizes seemed inde- 
cisive, the collective judgment of exper- 
ienced teachers might be substituted. It 
was acknowledged that many complica- 
tions kept the following statement from 
being any kind of “cure-all” formula. 
Among these complications were the 
varying class meetings per term, the 
composition of the staff, the possibility 
of reassigning the teacher to other du- 
ties, and the nature of the other duties 
available. Mr. Weber formulated the 
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following recommendation, unanimously 
passed on March 28, 1956: 

The overwhelming opinion of the 
Workshop is that experience fully dem- 
onstrates: 1) that superior teaching of 
composition skills and__ satisfactory 
achievement in writing and reading 
skills by students is possible only in 
classes of 20 or less; 2) that the teaching 
of reading and writing is likely to deter- 
iorate in proportion as classes are larger 
than 20; 3) that for both teaching and 
learning effectiveness, no teacher should 
have a composition load in excess of 60 
students; and 4) that if reasonable 
standards of performance are to be 
maintained or achieved, the above cri- 
teria cannot be compromised. 


The cooperation of colleagues in other 
departments in maintaining writing 
standards is evidently less a problem 
where composition is taught in a univer- 
sity-wide communications program than 
where it is taught solely by the English 
staff. In the former case the need for 
uniformity may be more generally ac- 
knowledged. It is helpful if at some point 
the student's achievement in composi- 
tion skills must be passed on by a com- 
mittee representing the entire faculty. 
Our colleagues’ cooperation then be- 
comes easier, more spontaneous. The 
function of such a committee should in- 
clude the power to remand for more 
English instruction any student who 
needs it. A questionnaire, circulated 
among other departments asking to what 
extent grades are affected by composi- 
tion, is a helpful reminder. 


Sectioning is widely practiced although 
objective testing as a basis therefor is 
found unsatisfactory. Surveys quoted 
showed that the theme alone is not ade- 
quate, since private information, inter- 
est, and/or motivation strongly influ- 
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ence impromptu performance. The re- 
medial problem continues. The decision 
by the University of Illinois to drop re- 
medial classes by 1960 was discussed by 
Mr. Johnson. (Illinois is circularizing the 
state high schools with information about 
its standards and procedures in the hope 
that the high schools will accept the re- 
sponsibility for preparing admissible stu- 
dents.) Remedial classes unnecessarily 
complicate teacher recruitment; the 
higher failure rate and subsequent pres- 
sures are a trial; the course in general 
is too expensive to justify results, especi- 
ally since mortality rates among remedial 
students are high (according to surveys 
quoted, 10% remain through the 4th se- 
mester, 5% through the 5th, and only 
3% survive through graduation). Some 
schools, however, acknowledging the 
concomitant problems, are continuing 
remedial sections as a necessary service 
for the student. 


The superior student, though not as 
conspicuous, presents his own problems. 
Some schools give credit for skipped (ex- 
empted) composition courses. The hon- 
ors program does not seem particularly 
successful or popular, but a variation, a 
kind of accelerated program, is being 
tried at one school. Exemption may be 
made on the basis of standard tests or 
on the record of the first semester. The 
survival rate of the exempted students 
is high. The questions remain whether 
the superior student does not need the 
discipline of the freshman course, and 
whether the stimulating effect of the su- 
perior student on his mediocre peers 
does not overbalance any dulling effect 
they may have on him. In these “better” 
sections the same texts are generally 
used, supplemented with more inten- 
sive drill and outside reading. 


Discussion of closed-circuit TV tended 
to deprecate its usefulness, at least at 
present, in teaching composition. Teach- 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


ers are unwilling to “act,” or, where will. 

ing, unqualified. Professional quality de. 

mands histrionic skill unrelated to knowl. 

edge or teaching proficiency. The need 

for variety, pace, and general “finish” 

points toward a production by qualified 

actors and directors and an elaboration 

of rehearsal and performance which, 

with the necessary proctoring of the 

viewing groups, raise the cost of the 

project beyond that of competent con- 

ventional instruction. It was suggested 

that this device may be suitable or use. 

ful for courses other than English compo- 

sition. , 
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Composition/Communication Courses in Accelerated Programs 
for Gifted Students 


Discussion by the Workshop members 
was focused on an attempt to answer 
three questions: What valid criteria and 
techniques exist for the selection of the 
sifted student? What techniques are suit- 
able for accelerated or enriched pro- 
grams? Have there been any tangible re- 
silts from such programs or from studies 
of them? 


1, Selection of the gifted student. At 
the beginning of the discussion, there 
was considerable difference of opinion 
about what the testable characteristics of 
a gifted student are. The group finally 
agreed that the traits that must be tested 
for are “a special power of expression, 
general academic distinction, and a 
strong desire for improvement, plus a 
mastery of mechanics lurking in the 
background.” In spite of the difficulty in 
characterizing the gifted student, work- 
shop members expressed __ satisfaction 
with the multitude of methods used by 
their respective schools for identifying 
and sectioning gifted students including 
tandardized tests, examination of pre- 


vious academic records, and perform- 
ances, 


2, Techniques. There was spirited 
controversy about the type of instruction 
most suitable for the gifted student. One 
soup argued for a great amount of per- 
‘onal attention from the teacher, includ- 


ing trips to museums, libraries, and the- 
aters. A trip to the theater was preceded 
in one instance by reports and discus- 
sions of Cue Magazine and followed by 
a discussion party. A dissenting group 
insisted that the instructor could do more 
for gifted students by keeping his own 
house in order, by having time for his 
own study, and then letting the student 
profit from the sound intellectual school- 
time presentation that they felt the in- 
structor would consequently be better 
prepared to give. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
there is no reason to base programs upon 
an anticipation of where the student may 
end up vocationally. 


Self-analysis and summary of instruc- 
tors’ comments seem particularly success- 
ful among good students. In an attempt 
to avoid rambling, expansive papers, 
which seem to be particularly a malady 
in accelerated programs, several instruc- 
tors recommended unusually great atten- 
tion to outlining and logical analysis as 
a vehicle for accomplishing an accom- 
plishable purpose. Research keyed to the 
student’s own thinking and experience 
seems profitable. One instructor, for ex- 
ample, requires his students to read 
1984 and The Republic to analyse the 
establishment of a dictatorship, the re- 
sults being applied to a specific historical 
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dictator. Another instructor requires his 
students to study analyses of small towns 
such as Winesburg, Ohio, for a compari- 
son with their own hometowns. Most of 
the Workshop members reported that 
almost no class time need be spent on 
mechanics. Textbooks recommended 
with approval included Reading for 
Ideas, College Omnibus, Rhetoric Case 
Book, Thinking Straight, and Directions 
for Writing a Long Paper. Grades should 
be based on all-student comparison and 
not on a curve based on the work of 
superior students alone. 


3. Results. Testimonies from students 
who have participated in such programs 
were reported to be generally favorable 
except in cases where grades had been 
reduced by the competition with other 
good students with a consequent jeop- 
ardy to acquiring a scholarship. 


The most comprehensive study of the 
results of such programs has been made 
by a committee directing an experiment 
subsidized by the Ford Foundation. In 
an early phase of the experiment, which 
was an attempt to get good high-school 
students to college sooner, students were 
permitted to go to college as their elev- 
enth and twelfth grades. Although the 
students tended to do well scholastically, 
they did poorly socially and psychologi- 
cally. In the second phase of the experi- 
ment, students are being given college 
courses at their own high schools and 
are thus sheltered from difficult pre-ma- 
ture adjustment. Results in this experi- 
ment indicate that special programs for 
gifted students are beneficial. One of the 
conclusions reached by the Ford study! 
was a re-affirmation of the importance of 
classes with less than twenty pupils. 
“Other subjects,” the report read, “may 
perhaps be taught by a lecture method to 
large classes, but to extend this method to 


1School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing, Committee on English 
Composition, Ford Foundation, 1955, pp. 26-27. 
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composition seems a patent impossibili- 
”? 


Basing their opinions on student testi. 
mony and performance, what small re. 
search evidence there is available, and 
their own experiences as instructors, the 
members of this workshop concluded 
that gifted students can learn best in 
their own peer groups in accelerated and 
enriched programs without losing humil- 
ity or confidence and that such programs 
do not violate any valid concept of de. | 
mocracy. 

PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Paul Schweitzer, Bronx High School 
of Science and Hunter College 


Co-Chairman: Clarence A. Brown, Marquette 
University 


Secretary: Harry H. Crosby, State University 
of Iowa 


Co-Secretarv: Sister Mary Hester, Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee 

Resource: Isabel Gordon, Bronx High School of 
Science 


M. Isabelle Hall, Hope High School, Provi- 
dence 


H. L. Bisoly, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts 


Dorothy Bunker, Hunter College High School, 
New York City 

Daniel J. Cahill, 
School 

Sister Mary Emmanuel, C.R.S.M., Mercy Junior 
College, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 

Winnie D. Evans, Louisiana Polytechnic Inst., 
Ruston, Louisiana 

W. Fidone, Bronxville Senior Technical High 
School, New York 

Dennis J. Hannan. Wanvpingers Central H. S, 
Wappingers Falls, New York 

Patrick D. Hazard, East Lansing High School, 
Michigan 

Mary P. Heslin, 
School 

Leonard F. Manheim, Bronx High School of 
Science, New York City 

James R. Randall, Boston University, Boston 

J. K. Sparks, Delhaas High School, Bristol, 
Pennsylvania 

Ottilie F. Stafford, Atlantic Union College, So. 
Lancaster, Massachusetts 

Perry J. Stieglitz, Hunter College High School, 
New York City 

T. B. Strandness, Michigan State University, 
E. Lansing, Michigan 

Bernice Woerner, Friends’ 
Overbrook, Philadelphia 31 


H. T. Wycherley, United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis 


Brooklyn Technical High 


Brooklyn Technical High 


Central School, 
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Examinations for Entrance, Placement, and Progress 


The participants in this workshop con- 
sisted of classroom teachers with com- 
mon problems in testing and placement 
who had selected this group hoping for 
solutions to some of their problems. Fail- 
ing that, they hoped to attain some clar- 
ity in their own thinking or, at the very 
least, find others with whom they could 
share a concern for some of these prob- 
lems. Except for the resource people who 
had professional training and experience 
in testing, the workshop participants 
were lay persons in the testing field. 

Seven major questions emerged from 
the discussions during the four sessions 


of the workshop. 


. What is the likelihood of developing 
a ready instrument to determine 
writing competence? 

2. What do we want to measure in 
composition work? 

. What is the relative worth of the 
objective type of tests as against 
the essay type for measuring writ- 
ing skills? 

. What is the reliability of the reader 
in the evaluation of essays? 

. What, specifically, do we expect to 
get from entrance examinations, in- 
cluding tests in writing, reading, and 
speaking? 

. What is the reliability of various in- 
dicators (high-school performance, 
entrance tests, etc.) for placement 
and progress in college work in 
composition and communication? 

. To what extent, if at all, are desir- 
able standards of written and oral 
expression an institutional responsi- 
bility rather than that of, say, the 
English department alone? 

At the opening session, after present- 
ing some historical orientation on the 
use of tests, the chairman focused the at- 
tention of the participants on the practi- 
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cal problem of using objective vs. essay 
types of tests. The reading of essays for 
large numbers of students poses a for- 
midable task. Mr. Singleton (Oberlin) 
described a practice followed at his col- 
lege. There, students above a certain 
cut-off point on an objective type of en- 
tering reading test are asked to write an 
essay. Those who measure up to a par- 
ticular level are exempt from required 
written work. But, while 300 take the 
entering reading test, only about 30 are 
asked to write an essay for exemption 
purposes. Mr. Wright (Michigan State) 
pointed out, in this connection, that, al- 
though there is a high correlation be- 
tween low reading ability and composi- 
tion skill, high reading ability may but 
does not necessarily, mean high compo- 
sition competence. 

Miss Huddleston (Educational Test- 
ing Service) indicated that to the ob- 
jective type of composition test was now 
being added some requirement for the 
student to write an essay. In the minds 
of some this raised the question whether 
it is possible to devise a positive ready 
objective type of test which would easily 
identify writing strengths or weaknesses 
without the cumbersome need on the 
part of teachers for reading essays. The 
outlook for such a simple “litmus paper” 
test is not too hopeful. This also raised 
the problem of reader reliability in grad- 
ing essays. It is obvious to anyone in this 
work that, for example, the same reader 
will grade papers differently at differ- 


ent times. 


Related to this problem of reader re- 
liability is the one of grading standards. 
What agreement exists among members 
of a department as to the meaning of 
specific grades? Would it be helpful to 
devise another grading formula as dif- 
ferentiated from the traditional grades 
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A, B, C, D and F? Precisely what should 
one look for in evaluating an essay? How 
much weight, up or down, should we as- 
sign to each error or type of error? These 
and similar questions were raised as evi- 
dence of the complexity of the problem 
and it might be added the perplexity of 
the participants, since no ready answers 
could be found. 


At a succeeding session discussion 
centered around the reliability of var- 
ious indicators such as high-school aver- 
ages, reading, writing and listening tests 
as a basis for placement and the deter- 
mination of progress. The general opin- 
ion seemed to be that the high-school 
record was the best prognosticator; of 
the various types of tests, it was felt, the 
reading test was the most satisfactory. 


At one of the sessions following an ex- 
amination of various test materials, a vig- 
orous discussion was precipitated on the 
question of what it is we really want to 
measure in compositions. Should the em- 
phasis be on organization and logic? Is 
it right to de-emphasize “English man- 
ners’ in writing? While there seemed to 
be some difference of opinion on answers 
to these questions, there was general 
agreement that in Freshmen English, at 
least, creative writing should be wel- 
comed but not expected. 

In addition to the areas already cov- 
ered earlier in this report, consensus was 
reached among the workshop partici- 
pants on the following suggestions: 

1. For the purpose of ensuring prog- 
ress in expression the use of stand- 
ard English is the responsibility of 
the entire college community—ad- 
ministrative as well as teaching staff, 
the sociology teacher as well as the 
English teacher—with the readiness 
of the English department to serve 
as a professional, consultative agen- 
cy. 

2. Efforts should be directed to the 


formulation of some measuring in- 
strument for determining continuing 
proficiency in the use of standard 
English. The test should be in the 
form of a comprehensive examina. 
tion; it should include reading, 
speaking and writing elements; and 
it should require the writing of an 
essay by the student. This compre- 
hensive examination should be of- 
fered at the end of the Junior or 
Senior year. 


Because of the difficulty of the prob- 
lems confronting the professional 
testing people and the widespread 
skepticism among teachers of Eng- 
lish of the value of tests, the test- 
ing people might, perhaps, more 
modestly and less technically com- 
municate to “the trade” the nature 
of their objectives and problems. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Robert L. Wright, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Co-Chairman: Cecil Blue, Lincoln University 
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Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Communication Theory and the Study of Communication 


The participants reached an early 
agreement that the discussions should 
not be concerned with evaluating var- 
ious theories, or with applying theory in 
practical teaching situations. Rather we 
sought answers to questions such as 
these: What are the possible contribu- 
tions of other disciplines to a satisfactory 
theory of communication? What areas of 
study are likely to be rewarding to teach- 
ets of the communication skills? 

Since our discussions of theory were 
of necessity “high level,” we sought to 
eect a framework to give point to our 
deliberations. (This framework was not 
entirely satisfactory.) In our first meet- 
ing we dealt briefly with the need for 
theory in any discipline. We agreed that 
theory sets forth tentative premises 
which provide a working basis; it es- 
tablishes a necessary set of principles 
for action; and it must be considered 
tentative until it has been tested. 


These deliberations led us to a second 
question: Why is a theory of communi- 
cation needed? We agreed that present 
theory in communication is scattered 
among many disciplines: linguistics, se- 
mantics, social psychology, cybernetics, 
acoustics, anthropology, philosophy, psy- 
chology, etc. We agreed that much of the 
theory commonly applied to the prob- 
lms of teaching communication skills is 
of doubtful, or untested, value and that 
our understanding of much of this theory 
is poor. 

We felt that since communication is 
in inter-disciplinary discipline a suit- 
able theoretical framework is needed to 
tive it form, content, and direction. We 
felt that this theory cannot be taken 
whole from other disciplines, but that a 
uew discipline is needed which will bor- 
tw from many others. 


The first step in the formation of such 


a discipline, we agreed, is to determine 
the dimensions of communication. What 
is the field on which we need to focus? 
We agreed that the field is that of the 
whole symbolic behavior of man, yet we 
felt that this definition is too broad, since 
it seems to encompass all of life. 


At the suggestion of our chairman, we 
adopted as a guide for our discussion a 
modification of the Shannon-Weaver for- 
mula. Not that we felt that this is ulti- 
mately the proper formula, but that it 
seemed to give us a logical division of 
the subject. 


1. The nature of the external world: 
philosophical discussions of reality; for 
the purposes of a discipline of communi- 
cation skills the most useful approach is 
pragmatic—the world is what we do with 
it. 

2. The perception of the external 
world: the social-psychology of percep- 
tion; the influence of motivation; cultur- 
al influences on perception, including the 
linguistic structure; and the importance 
of the value system. It was felt that much 
is known about perception through the 
disciplines of psychology, social-psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology. 

3. The encoding process: abstrac- 
tion, classification, the relation of sym- 
bol to reality; it was felt that we can de- 
scribe well some aspects of the process, 
but that we know little of how the pro- 
cess operates. 

4, The process of transmission: it was 
felt that the mechanics of transmission 
are well known, but that purely me- 
chanical! understanding is not sufficient; 
there was no suggestion about what was 
needed in this area. 

5. The code: it was felt that our un- 
derstanding of the code is increasing 
through the work of modern linguistics, 
but the findings of linguistic science are 
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far in advance of our knowledge of how 
to apply them. 

6. The message: data, logic, organi- 
zation; it is felt that we know much 
about this area, but that we have failed 
to use the knowledge we have. 

7. The process of receiving. 

8. The decoding: the comments were 
parallel to those about encoding. 

9. The response, including the feed- 
back. 

Time did not allow for an elaboration 
of all of these steps. There was general 
agreement that we have concentrated on 
some steps to the exclusion of others, 
that we have not studied the place of 
value or purpose in the whole communi- 
cation process (and this is a factor which 
the purely mechanical formulation of our 
outline did not provide for), that there 
are philosophical problems of reality, the 
relation of man to reality, of logic, etc., 
that need our attention. 

Certain theoretical frames of refer- 
ence seemed to be important to a devel- 
opment of a theory of communication. 
These include pragmatism (Dewey, 
James); functionalism or operationalism 
(Malinowski, Bridgemen); relativity, in 
the best sense of the cultural anthropol- 
ogists (Sapir, Whorf); behaviorism (es- 
pecially the social behaviorism reflected 
in G. H. Mead, Bloomfield and the so- 
cial psychologists; Gestalt, field theory 
and other theory which stresses the 
whole; and the theory of signs (Morris). 

Throughout the discussion, it was 
stressed that the mechanical formulation 
and the behavioral emphasis must not 
exclude possible primary contributions 
from the humanities. It was felt that the 
understanding of communicative behav- 
ior is a necessary integration of the me- 
chanistic, the behavioral, and the valu- 
ational and that any theory of communi- 
cation must bridge gaps among these 
fields. It was felt that pragmatism has 
important contributions to make to a 
value theory, in the sense that Aristotle’s 
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Poetics is a pragmatic theory of aesthe. 
tics, but that there are elements of exper. 
ience, observation, and intuition which 
may go beyond pure pragmatism. Such 
a theory of values in communication, 
and indeed the whole theory of com. 
munication should not become fixed, but 
remain dynamic. 

It was agreed that such a theory has 
non-normative and normative aspects, 
that it should begin as a non-normative 
description of what occurs, as in the 
case of modern linguistics, but that we, 
as the carriers of a cultural and human- 
istic tradition, are responsible for work. 
ing for “good” communication. 

We agreed that the discussion was too 
discursive, although necessarily so for a 
first session. We felt that the workshop 
should become a permanent feature of 
the annual meetings and that it is nec- 
essary for the CCCC to consider con- 
tinuously the problems of theory. Real- 
izing that we cannot continue to conduct 
a highly theoretical discussion, as valu- 
able as we felt one to be, we suggest 
that next year’s workshop on theory 
should limit itself to one or more related 
parts of theory and attempt to deal with 
them in more detail and less abstractly. 
It was felt that each year a new facet of 
theory should be explored, in order to 
encourage thought and research among 
teachers of skills. 

PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Herbert Hackett, 
Utah, Salt Lake City : 

Co-Chairman: William Hoth, State University 
of New York, Cortland 
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Eloise Courter, State University of New York, 
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C. J. Dover, General Electric Company, New 
York City 

Warren G. Frend, University of Kentucky, Lex 
ington 

Betty Gates, Philadelphia 

Patrick D. Hazard, East Lansing High School, 
Michigan 


University of 
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Mass Media as Subjects for Study 
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The report of the 1952 workshop on 
‘Newspapers, Periodicals, and Motion 


Pictures as Material for the Communica- |. 


tion Course” concluded that mass-media 
subjects belong in the freshman program, 
particularly because of “the rapid emer- 
gence of mass media in the past thirty 
years and the strong impact they make 
upon the large majority of the popula- 
tion in America.”! The introductions at 
the first session of the 1956 workshop in- 
dicated that most participants were 
teaching in a college or high school in 
which mass media are already given 
some emphasis. Thus, instead of reopen- 
ing the question of whether the mass me- 
dia deserve consideration, workshop 
members expressed interest in the follow- 
ing questions: 

1, What goals, rationale, and content 
are typical of specific programs that 
include the mass media? 

2. To what extent should teachers try 
to give students insight into the gen- 
eral nature of mass communication 
—the dual roles of the media as in- 
dustries intent on profits and as 
agencies vested with a public inter- 
est; the differences between mass 
communication and_ face-to-face 
communication; the encoding of 
mass-media messages by producers 
and the decoding of the messages 
by receivers; and the kinds of ef- 


—_—_—_— 


lConfirmation of this view occurs in “Round 
Table, Mass Culture,” College English, XVII 
(January, 1956), 233-238. 


communication may 
have? 

What approach, what methods, 
what kinds of assignments will teach 
students to comprehend and evalu- 
ate the news and information con- 
tent of the media? To detect and 
evaluate the popular values, images, 
and stereotypes reflected in and 
often reinforced by the media? 


In the study of any one medium or 
kind of cross-media content, how 
much emphasis should be put on 
such interrelated facets as: The cul- 
tural setting in which the communi- 
cation takes place? The pressures 
which shape the producer’s encod- 
ing of the message? The selection 
and treatment of content in the mes- 
sage itself? The pressures or individ- 
ual characteristics which influence 
the receiver’s decoding and _ inter- 
pretation of the message? 


How should transitions be made 
from other kinds of course content, 
such as literature, usage and seman- 
tics, or logic, to mass media? 


What linguistic and literary con- 
cepts and techniques may be either 
used or illustrated in teaching mass- 
media subjects? 


What information, concepts, and 
techniques from journalism and the 
social sciences are particularly use- 
ful to teachers concerned with mass- 
media subjects? 
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8. What bibliographical and other re- 
sources relating to the media are 
most valuable to teachers? 

The first session included a summary 
of results from a questionnaire which 
Barry Marks had sent to teachers at ap- 
proximately fifty colleges and univer- 
sities. About half of the twenty teachers 
who responded sent course outlines and 
mimeographed or printed teaching ma- 
terials; these were put on display. Mr. 
Marks’ survey indicated that most fresh- 
man courses either, as at Colgate Uni- 
versity, use mass-media content as illus- 
trative material for units on usage, rhet- 
oric, logic, and literature, or, as at the 
University of Minnesota, make the lan- 
guage used in the mass media the pri- 
mary subject matter for part of the 
course. 


The first session continued with a talk 
by Peter Donchian in which he described 
the course which he gives at Wayne Uni- 


versity on “Methods and Materials for 
the Teaching of the Communication 
Arts, Skills, and Media.” Mr. Donchian 
conceives of all the communication arts 
and media as forces impinging on the 
consciousness of the individual. The role 
of education in this field is to encourage 
students to develop discriminating stand- 
ards for judgments about mass-media 
content and therefore to become more 
mature and more selective in their ap- 
preciation of it. The slides accompanying 
the talk illustrated examples of the bul- 
letin boards that Mr. Donchian uses to 
dramatize the media as “forces that 
shape our culture.” 


At the second session, continuing the 
problem of news analysis raised in Mr. 
Donchian’s_ talk, workshop members 
were asked to assume that’ they con- 
fronted a class in which each student 
had copies of two different metropolitan 
newspapers of the same date. The out- 
line which formed the agenda provided 
a context for this discussion by empha- 
sizing that all news reports simplify real- 
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ity in the sense that they select from the 
available “specifics” and present then 
so as to preclude other possible treat. 
ments. The gist of the discussion was 
that teachers should make = student 
aware of the importance of selection 
(what is not said as well as what js 
said) in shaping their impressions of a 
given issue or event, show them how to 
distinguish between facts on one hand 
and inferences and judgments on the 
other, and suggest at least tentative cri. 
teria for determining whether the total 
pattern of selection and treatment con- 
stitutes an acceptable simplification o 
a dangerous oversimplification of real- 
ity. 

To introduce the topic of detecting and 
evaluating popular values, images, and 
stereotypes in the mass media, the chair- 
man distributed copies of a study guide 
intended to lead students to recognize 
the mass-communication formulas which, 
although they take widely varying forms, 
imply that certain ideas and views en: 
body the complete and final truth about 
a subject, provide a ready solution to 
any problem, and the like. To illustrate 
the formulas which occur frequently in 
such purported non-fiction as news re- 
ports as well as in mass-circulation fic- 
tion, feature movies, soap opera, and 
comic books, the study guide suggests 
an analvsis of the Reader's Digest treat: 
ment of such themes as the art of liv: 
ing, the value of optimism, and Amer- 
can vs. un-American attitudes. In the 
ensuing discussion, several participants 
stressed the need for distinguishing be- 
tween the modes of discourse before 
moving from a study of news and in- 
formation to a study of mass-circulation 
fiction and its related forms. Digest ar 
ticles, occupying a middle ground, may 
well serve as transition from the infor- 
mative to the fictional. As shown in 3 
sample student paper analyzing the 
“love conquers all” theme in a Saturday 
Evening Post short story, students can 
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profit from a close examination of the 
cultural implications of mass-circulation 
fiction and the related forms already 
mentioned. 

This brief summary may suggest that 
the discussion was more systematic and 
controlled than was actually the case. 
Especially during the short closing ses- 
sions, we shifted rapidly from one sug- 
gested project to the rationale behind it, 
or from a problem in one medium to a 
paralle! problem in some other medium, 
with the sequence of topics being deter- 
mined by what members regarded as 
most urgent and by the discovery that 
this or that participant had specialized 
information or insights of value to the 
soup. Among the major points made, 
and on which some measure of agree- 
ment was reached, were the following: 
1. Teachers who deal with mass-media 

subjects need to have some familiar- 
ity with the concepts and techniques 
developed by journalists and social 
scientists, but often have so many 
other interests and responsibilities 
that they must rely on compilations 
that summarize much of the research 
on mass communication and popu- 
lar culture.? 

. The Lasswell “formula” and _ the 
Shannon-Weaver construct, both 
products of research in communica- 
tion, are useful for illustrating the 
mass-communication process or 
showing both the resemblances and 
differences between mass commu- 
nication and face-to-face communi- 
cation.’ 


_ 


2Among the compilations and texts singled 
out as especially valuable were: Communica- 
tion and the Communication Arts (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955), including 
an extensive bibliography; Nelson B. Henry, 
ed, Mass Media and Education (Part II of the 
isd Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954); and the freshman text, William 
G. Leary and James S. Smith, eds., Thought 
ind Statement, (Harcourt, Brace, cop. 1955). 
Louis Forsdale discusses the “formula” and 
the construct in the Teachers College publica- 
tion cited in note 2; Wilbur Schramm presents 
‘modified construct in Henry, pp. 113-120. 


3. Some emphasis on mass-media sub- 
jects in the freshman program does 
not necessarily imply a neglect of 
literature. If, for example, students 
critically juxtapose a short story in a 
“quality” magazine or in their text 
with stories on a similar theme in 
“pulp” and “slick” magazines, many 
of them will be quicker to recog- 
nize what constitutes the superior- 
ity of the “quality” or anthology 
story than if they concentrate ex- 
clusively on fiction at the “good”. 
end of the continuum. 


Because of the many variations in 
the kinds and quality of content 
within any one medium, and because 
of the many differences between 
media, teachers have a good oppor- 
tunity to lead their students in lim- 
iting generalizations and judgments 
to what is justified on the basis of 
a small! sample of evidence. Rather 
than prescribe their own attitudes 
and values, teachers should probably 
try—through study questions, se- 
lection of readings or viewing and 
listening experiences, and guidance 
of class discussion—to establish a 
conceptual context within which 
students can view a given issue or 
problem in perspective. Students 
may then make their own generali- 
zations and judgments within that 
context and be held responsible for 
supporting them adequately. 


Although workshop members scram- 
bled manfully over the rugged and par- 
tially uncharted terrain suggested by the 
term “mass media,” and profited from 
this exploratory undertaking, they were, 
because of the ambitions title of the ex- 
pedition, somewhat in the position of 
climbers who have alpine ambitions but 
whose legs and wind are as yet fitted 
only for the lower ridges. Their exper- 
ience suggests that future workshops, 
if they are to convert traces into trails, 
should restrict themselves to one ap- 
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proach, one medium, or one area of cross- 
media content. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Douglas Stenerson, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
Co-Chairman: Barry Marks, Brown University 
Secretary: John B. Hoben, Colgate University 
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Resource: Clinton Keeler, State University of 
New York, Cortland 
Edward G. Bernard, Board of Education, New 
York City 
Alexander Shevlin, Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 
Catherine M. Adler, Joliet Junior College, Jo- 
liet, Illinois 
— Andrews, Defiance College, Defiance, 
io 
Paul F. Bente, Concordia Junior College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
William Biel, Irvington High School, Irvington, 
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Drury H. Cargill, Maryland State Teachers (Cy). 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland 

Peter Donchian, Wayne University 

C. J. Dover, General Electric Co., 570 Lexing. 
ton Ave., New York City 

ae Board of Education, New York 
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Donald Harkness, University of Florida, Gaines. 
ville, Florida 

Raymond G. Hughes, West Liberty College 
West Liberty, West Virginia 

John Hunter, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain 

Albert Karson, Mohawk Valley Technical Ip. 
stitute, Utica, New York 

John H. Reed, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela. 
ware, Ohio 

Robert H. Sykes, 3706 Spruce St., Philadelphia 

Arthur §S. Tiffany, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Edward G. Walsh, Fordham University, New 
York City 


Preparation of Composition/Communication Teachers: 
Toward a Comprehensive Program 


Because the five previous workshops 
on the subject of the preparation of com- 
position/communication teachers had 
thoroughly discussed many important 
aspects of the problem and had come to 
a number of definite conclusions, it seem- 
ed wise, before opening this discussion, 
to determine what these conclusions 
were. Briefly, they appeared to consist 
of the following: (1) A clear need ex- 
ists for more adequate professional pre- 
paration for teachers of composition/ 
communication. (2) The professional 
training of teachers of composition/ 
communication is the prerogative and 
the duty of Departments of English, ra- 
ther than of Schools or Departments of 
Education. (3) A program of in-service 
training for teachers of composition/ 
communication is desirable, this train- 
ing to consist of (a) a course syllabus, 
(b) staff meetings, (c) some measure 
of supervision of teaching and theme- 


grading, and (d) a special course in the ~ 


teaching of composition/communica- 
tion. (4) Certain changes need to be 
made in the graduate curriculum to in- 
sure better training of teachers of com- 
position/communication. (5) More lati- 


tude should be permitted in M.A. and 
Ph.D. theses so as to permit a student to 
do research problems related to compo- 
sition/communication. 

The first three of these conclusions, 
and perhaps the fifth as well, had been 
stated so repeatedly by previous work- 
shops that it seemed reasonably safe to 
assume that they represented the clear 
and settled convictions of most of the 
participants in these earlier workshops. 
The fourth, however, presented a differ- 
ent problem; though all of the earlier 
workshops had urged that changes in the 
graduate curriculum are needed, there 
had not been a clear agreement as to 
what these changes should be. The work- 
shop this year decided, therefore, that 
its most profitable course would be to 
center its discussion on the question of 
what changes ought to be made in the 
graduate curriculum of _ prospective 
teachers of composition/communicatior, 
beginning with a consideration of the 
master’s degree program, then moving 
on to a study of the doctoral program. 

Unfortunately, this plan proved to be 
too ambitious, considering the time avail- 
able to the workshop, so that the doctor 
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TOWARD A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


al program was not discussed. The work- 

shop did, however, discuss the program 

for the master’s degree and arrived at the 
following recommendations concerning 
it: 

1. The professional training of teach- 
ers of composition/communication 
(specifically, at the master’s degree 
level) should include: 

a. modern English grammar 

b. English and American literature, 
considered with equal attention to 
the critical as well as to the his- 
torical approach 

.oral communication (for those 
who plan to teach in a communi- 
cations program ) 

d.mass media of communication 
(for those who plan to teach in a 
communications program) 

. The master’s program in English 
should develop the candidate’s abil- 
ity to write—either by means of 
courses in advanced composition, or 


by criticized papers in courses and 
the writing of a well-supervised 
thesis, or by a combination of meth- 
ods. 
There was unanimous agreement on all 
the points listed above, except for “d” 


under “1” (mass media of communica- 
tion), which was passed by a vote of 5 
to 2. In addition, a further proposal was 
made recommending that the M. A. pro- 
gram include a course in “psychology of 
the late adolescent,” but a tie vote re- 
sulted (5 to 5). 

During the course of its discussions, 
the workshop agreed on two other pro- 
posals which, though not specifically con- 
cerned with the master’s degree, were re- 
lated to the general topic of teacher 
training : 

1. That freshman composition/commu- 
nication courses wil! be better taught 
if they do not constitute the entire 
program of a faculty member, and 
if they are taught by senior as well 
as by junior faculty. 
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2. That Departments of English pro- 
vide a reduction in teaching pro- 
gram for full-time instructors in 
their first year of teaching to carry 
on an organized and directed study 
of relevant subjects, techniques, and 
areas of concern which their grad- 
uate study has not included. It is 
further suggested that financial sup- 
port for such a program be sought, 
if necessary, from foundations or 
other outside sources. 


Toward the end of the final session, 
there was a discussion of the advisability 
of continuing the workshop on this topic 
for yet a seventh year. One argument 
advanced in favor of another workshop 
on teacher training was that, since the 
workshop meets each year in a differ- 
ent region and with somewhat differ- 
ent personnel, it affords an opportunity 
of informing a growing number of col- 
lege faculty about questions of graduate 
preparation of c/c teachers. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that interest in 
the subject as a workshop topic appears 
to have declined seriously; for, though 
some two dozen people appeared at one 
time or another in the meetings of the 
workshop this year, there were seldom 
more than ten or a dozen present at any 
one time, including the officers. It was 
suggested that conceivably the validity 
of the conclusions reached by the work- 
shop may have been impaired not only 
by the sparse attendance, which might or 
might not constitute a representative 
cross-section of the CCCC; but also by 
the fact that on numerous occasions peo- 
ple would enter the workshop for the 
first time, cast their votes on proposals 
without having heard the arguments and 
discussion which had led to the propos- 
als, then leave again, often not to reap- 
pear. 

In the end, the workshop agreed unani- 
mously: 

That the subject of the preparation of 

composition/communication teachers 
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be transferred for the coming year 

to a committee appointed by the Ex- 

ecutive Committee of CCCC. 

The members who voted on this pro- 
posal felt keenly the importance of the 
subject, but believed that, with the bene- 
fit of the large amount of study devoted 
to teacher preparation by the six work- 
shops from 1951 to 1956, a committee 
would now be a more efficient instru- 
ment for summarizing the previous study, 
formulating recommendations based on 
this study, and devising means to secure 
the adoption of such recommendations. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Albert R. Kitzhaber, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 

Co-Chairman: Robert E. Shafer, San Francisco 
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Harry N. Rivlin, Queens College, Flushing, 

New York 
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Composition/Communication in General Education Programs 


Although educators are commonly 
agreed upon the aims of General Educa- 
tion, they tend to differ greatly on how 
these objectives can be achieved, a fact 
immediately apparent from the wide 
range of programs now in existence. Be- 
cause of these differences, the persons 
planning Workshop 10 felt it was neces- 
sary to provide members with basic 
background materials, primarily defini- 
tions, at the opening of the first meeting. 
These—in addition to a reprint of the 
minutes of the last CCCC Workshop 
(1954) on composition in General Edu- 
cation, contained material of the follow- 
ing nature: ; 

(1) Definitions of General Educa- 
tion as it is interpreted from the instru- 
mentalist, neo-humanist, and the author- 
itarian point of view. Not only did these 
descriptions show the range of programs, 
but by clarifying the neo-humanist po- 


sition in particular, they indicated the 
mid-point about which most programs 
cluster. 

(2) Descriptions of specific ways in 
which colleges are attempting to inte- 
grate their General Education program. 
Brief accounts were given of the Or 
ganizations, Methods, and Principles of 
Knowledge course at the University of 
Chicago and the Staff Discussion method 
of integration as it is used at the State 
College of Washington. 

These definitions, however, were not 
sufficient. Early in the discussion the 
need to define “communication course’ 
arose. During the talk that followed, ref- 
erence was made to Dr. Robert Pooley’ 
description of three organizational pat 
terns of communication courses now if 
operation: (1) courses built about the 
interdependence of the language skills 
(2) the communication course which is 
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COMPOSITION/COMMUNICATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


integrated with a course in another sub- 
ject-matter field; and (8) courses built 
about the nature of language itself. 


Recognizing that each school must 
formulate the objectives of its communi- 
cation/composition program within the 
framework of its own educational phil- 
osophy, the group nevertheless agreed 
that members had problems in common. 
The group then took its direction from 
the agenda which had been prepared 
previous to the Conference on the basis 
of suggestions sent in to the chairman 
by persons electing to attend this work- 
shop. Lest this method seem unduly pre- 
scriptive, it must be admitted there were 
digressions; however, the “digressions” 
were, as often as not, illustrative instanc- 
es, or references back to subject matter 
under previous consideration. The agen- 
da contained four major points. 

I. What principle of integration 
should be used in organizing courses in 
communication/composition? A few ar- 
sued that since reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening—and even seeing—are the 
core skills of all knowledge, and since 
the communication staff is uniquely 
equipped to give students this training, 
making the language skills the integra- 
tive factor is only a practical assessment 
of the true state of affairs. More per- 
sons, however, seemed interested in cen- 
tering the course about the readings so 
that the writing and speaking assign- 
ments grow out of what has been read. 
Some felt the subject matter used for 
sich readings should be close to stu- 
dents’ experience, recommending that 
materials be taken from periodicals. Oth- 
as, particularly representatives of tech- 
udlogical institutions, indicated more of 
i humanistic bias, feeling that the great 
locuments of the past broadened stu- 
ents’ experience. Other group members, 
ympathetic to this latter point of view, 
felt they couldn’t begin with the human- 
ities because of inadequacies in students’ 
backgrounds. Some said they began with 
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the use of current materials and then 
used selections from the humanities 
later. 


II. What principles should guide in- 
structors in dealing with such problems 
as (1) the time allocation of each of the 
language skills (2) the choice of sub- 
ject matter in composition/communica- 
tion courses where the subject matter is 
not predicated beforehand? Little com- 
ment was made on time allocation, ex- 
cept to note that students did consider- 
able reading and writing while they or- 
dinarily spoke before the class not often- 
er than once or twice a semester. The 
matter of subject matter for students’ 
writing brought forth two points of 
view: Some instructors felt the subject 
matter should come from the student’s 
own experience, arguing that even 
though the student’s interests may be 
limited, he is interested in what he is 
trying to say. The other group argued 
that teacher guidance is necessary, that 
students are often not aware of ethical, 
civic, and esthetic problems until the in- 
structor points them out. This group felt 
that writing should be a means of widen- 
ing the student’s horizon. Another spoke 
of a writing program in which language 
is looked upon as the tool with which the 
student probes his own experience as an 
individual, as a citizen, etc.—working 
within the framework of a particular dis- 
cipline such as description or exposition. 

III. When should composition/com- 
munication courses be offered? How can 
we meet the problem of increased en- 
rollments? The general consensus seem- 
ed to be that courses are most useful 
when they are offered the first year of 
college. However, considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed with the predictive 
instruments available for the sectioning 
or grouping of entering students. Many 
felt that tests commonly used did not in- 
dicate a student’s ability to use language 
in writing and speaking. Likewise some 
felt that the use of sections of remedial 
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English was not too successful even 
though other members of the group re- 
counted instances where student's scores 
were significantly higher after such 
training. Some felt that teachers in re- 
medial sections were too open to the 
temptation of coaching for the examina- 
tion. 


Few seemed to feel that mechanical 
aids would be very useful in meeting 
problems of increased enrollments. In- 
deed, the opinion was rather that audio- 
visual aids have been overemphasized in 
the past. One person who had experi- 
mented with TV reported that the re- 
sults in listening were good, but that the 
use of the medium seemed to have vir- 
tually no effect on students’ writing. On 
the whole, the prospect of using TV as 
a means of dealing with increasing en- 
rollments did not meet with favorable 
reception. Rather, many group members 
were disposed to try some adaptation of 


the old Lancastrian system, a method 
whereby students are used to teach stu- 
dents. 


IV. What unique contributions can 
the communication/composition course 
make to General Education? The group 
seemed to feel that it can serve as the 
pilot course within the General Educa- 
tion program. If the class is wisely and 
skillfully taught, the student can be made 
aware of the resources of language and 
of his responsibility to communicate with 
others. He can be led to see that his 
personal well-being and his professional 
success are dependent on his ability to 
understand and be understood. How- 
ever, the communication department 
should not confine its efforts to the work 
of its own staff, but should try to arouse 
interest in better oral and written ex- 
pression throughout the faculty. In par- 
ticular, it was recommended that the 
communication department urge a wider 
use of the subjective examination, and 
that cross-departmental faculty commit- 
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tees be set up to consider the problem 
of standards to be maintained in 4ll 
classrooms. 
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1] 
Skills Laboratories for Any Student 


Although some attempts were made 
to recognize the functions of a laboratory 


course in teaching non-freshmen and in 


helping students not usually considered 
“medial” to improve beyond a minimal 
competence in any of the skills, the dis- 
cussion of the workshop dealt chiefly 
with the staffing, teaching load, and pro- 
cedures used in treating the reading and 
writing problems of the lower percen- 
tiles of the entering groups of college 
students. 


English teachers, by natural interest, 
are in a position to promote the devel- 
opment of reading skill, and have accept- 
ed much of the burden of development, 
since there are too few reading special- 
ists to handle the demand. In either 
reading or writing laboratory work, the 
selection of staff should center on quali- 
ties of temperament: enthusiasm, pa- 
tience, and interest in student difficul- 
ties with the language. These are more 
important than teaching experience per 
se or knowledge of the material per se, 
although an acquaintance with the phil- 
osophy of descriptive linguistics and an 
appreciation of the difficulties involved 
in changing a set of language habits are 
necessary for writing laboratory work. 


Class load in writing laboratories var- 
ied, in the experience of the workshop 
members, from 4 to 10 students per in- 
structor in any one scheduled laboratory 
period. From one-fourth to the whole 
load of the instructor might be in labor- 
atory work. The program must have the 
support of the administration to be suc- 
cessful, since it is more expensive per 
student than the regular program. It can 
be justified either as good public rela- 
tions and as an attempt to salvage stu- 
dents in the lower third, or as a method 


for draining off the poorer students who 
would inevitably drag down the level of 
regular class instruction, which can treat 
the more complex aspects of communica- 
tion and composition while the labora- 
tory handles separately the individual 
difficulties in grammar and usage which 
rarely occur in the work of all members 
of the class. 


Thus the procedures used will involve 
working with individual problems. Work- 
book or lecture and drill, therefore, may 
not be as applicable as student written 
work, discussed while being written. 
This procedure affects the possible class 
size. It is possible to establish reading 
or writing laboratories with a minimum 
of expense for equipment; however, staff 
salaries and time schedules will be major 
difficulties to face. Under our present 
system of admissions, particularly in 
state institutions, some provision for lab- 
oratories needs to be made. 


Because the discussion centered upon 
problems of procedure in writing labor- 
atories, there is little to report about 
problems peculiar to reading instruction. 
Toward the close of the workshop, small- 
er groups discussed procedures in teach- 
ing spelling and in handling grammatical 
terminology. 
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Literature and Writing for Qualified Students 


If English teachers have anything to 
give their students it is a sense of the 
“whole.” They have the opportunity to 
combat the trend toward fragmentation. 
All skills draw upon all disciplines. Lit- 
erature and writing belong together. 
Those statements formed the theme of 
the workshop. The problem, then, be- 
came one of how to carry on the daily 
activities of a class for the development 
of the students in the direction of the 
integration implied in the opening sen- 
tences. 

In literature the student can find some- 
thing significant outside himself. He does 
this by depth reading with a large 
amount of worthwhile pondering. Liter- 
ature becomes experience, not just ma- 
terial. Literature becomes a part of the 
student’s reaching toward and achieving 
intellectual and emotional maturity. In 
addition to his depth reading, he gains 
familiarity with subtlety and nuance 
of expression. He becomes aware of con- 
flicting values; he evaluates the conflict 
and brings it into harmony. 

His experience with literature gives 
him stature. From this experience he has 
something to communicate, something 
that he can pour out in an understand- 
able manner. If the literature that he 
has used is an imaginative expression of 
an experience, the student must be al- 
lowed to participate in imaginative ex- 
pression. His depth of thought and his 
pondering are turned from his reading 
to his expression. He seeks subtlety in 
his own expression. His writing becomes 
an experience, not just material. His ex- 
pression becomes a part of his reaching 
toward and achieving intellectual and 


emotional maturity. He presents conflict 
and brings it into harmony. 

Involvement rather than assignment 
becomes the purpose of the teacher in se. 
lecting material for the use of the stu. 
dents. The subjects and values to be 
considered should be those in which the 
student becomes personally involved. The 
human values of the course and its ex- 
periences become paramount. The liter. 
ature and writing experiences should be 
selected to give an opportunity to cope 
with various levels of reality in the life 
of the student. The interpretation of hu- 
man experience becomes a problem in 
both the reading and the writing of the 
student. 

Two important, if somewhat subsidiary 
results, may be expected. Imaginative 
writing may become an effective anti- 
dote to mechanical errors because the 
student is writing something which he 
is vitally interested in communicating. 
The expectation of writing will encour 
age the student to do effective and ac- 
curate reading. 

Such a program of experiences avoids 
the artificial division of writing into ex- 
pository and creative. The student gains 
experience in attempting to express what 
he has to say out of his involvement. If 
he tries the short story form, he learns 
how difficult it is to communicate his 
thoughts. If he tries the essay form he 
finds the difficulty of complete commu- 
nication of his feelings. The traditiona! 
research paper becomes an instrument 
for the expression of his experience with 
literature. In certain situations litera- 
ture may become a model of style, vo- 
cabulary, syntax, organization, and con 
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tent for the student’s writing. 


The group expressed only limited con- 
cern in methods of identifying the qual- 
ified students. General scholastic apti- 
tude appeared a more satisfactory cri- 
terion than mere objective tests. Some 
members of the group felt that students 
need not necessarily be segregated. The 
experience of instruction should aid the 
able students to communicate with the 
average students. In no way should the 
course be operated so as to restrict or 
destroy heterodoxy. 


The experiences of the course shou!d 
be based on involvement, should devel- 
op sensitiveness in reading and writing, 
should be built upon creative teaching, 
creative reading, creative discussion, cre- 
ative writing, should exercise critical 
powers, and should result in self-develop- 
ment. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Chairman: Bryson L. Jaynes, 
State College, Pullman 
Co-Chairman: Gerhard Friedrich, Haverford 
College 
Helen Drusilla Lockwood, Vassar College 
Secretary: Austin J. App, LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia 
Co-Secretary: Donald Heines, Upsala College 
Resource: Robert P. Ashley, Ripon College 
First and second sessions: 
Paul L. Brian, Jr., U. S. Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
George A. Finch, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York 
M. Frances Fletcher, Louisiana Tech, Ruston, 
Louisiana 


Washington 
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(Mrs.) Alice P. Gordon, Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, Hackettstown, New Jersey 

Marjorie Grafflin, Southern High School, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 

Raymond G. Hughes, Wheeling, West Virginia 

Mart Hughey, 415 Third St., California, Penn- 
sylvania 

Alan W. Jones, U. S. Military Academy 

Bernard Kogan, University of Illinois 

Harold Lubin, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 

Helen Louise McGuffie, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, West Virginia 

Mother Madeleine Clary, College of New Ro- 
chelle, New York 

Mother Marie Louise, College of New Rochelle 

Sister James Francis, S.S.J., Villa Maria Col- 
lege, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Sister M. Aquin, O.P., Caldwell College, Cald- 
well, New Jersey 

Sister Maura, S.S.N.D., College of Notre Damé 
of Maryland, Baltimore 

Sister M. Clarita, Ursuline College, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

— M. Rita Margaret, O.P., Caldwell Col- 
ege 

Julian E. Smith, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Fraser Ryerson Stokes, Trinity-Pawling School, 
Pawling, New York 

Robert H. Sykes, Graduate School, University 
of Pennsylvania 

Third and fourth sessions: 

Dolores W. Bordner, Westfield High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey 

Paul L. Briand, Jr., U. S. Air Force Academy 

Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton 

Kenneth Harris, Slippery Rock State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania 

John McKiernan, S. U. Teachers College, Ge- 
neseo, New York 

Albert T. Puntney, Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky 


Sister M. Aquin, O.P., Caldwell College 

Sister Mary St. Francis, S. N. D., Trinity Col- 
lege 

Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 


13 


Communication Skills: Sustaining Emphasis on Reading, 
Writing, Speaking, Listening, Observing, and Demonstrating 


Workshop 13 set up two problems: 
(1) Determining the needs for particu- 
lar skills and evaluating the results of 
emphasis on all of them, and (2) setting 
up a program to emphasize specific skills 
in the light of their inter-relatedness. 

Through an interchange of ideas and 
experiences, the group explored ways 
of determining student needs, discussed 
current practices which try to meet these 
needs, and suggested several areas for 


further study and research. 

Student needs seem to be explored 
most often in two ways: (1) through a 
testing program, and (2) through utili- 
zation of alumni evaluations, question- 
naires, etc. 

The most widely used testing program 
is one which includes both a standardized 
test (such as ACE) and a theme to be 
evaluated by the communication faculty. 
There was a general feeling that we need 
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to test more fully in other Communica- 
tion Skills areas, and the group raised 
such questions as these: Of what value 
might a comparable reading testing pro- 
gram be? What is the college’s respon- 
sibility to the less adept reader (if the 
school has no remedial program)? How 
might we successfully test skills in speak- 
ing and listening? Would a tape recorded 
speech from another subject-matter area 
be feasible as a listening test? Can the 
Communication Skills people devise such 
a battery of tests? The general feeling 
of the group was that communication in- 
structors within some colleges have al- 
ready demonstrated ability to work out 
fairly satisfactory agreement on stand- 
ards for grading individual student per- 
formance, especially on theme writing. 

In the second area, the group caution- 
ed that alumni help must be suggestive, 
not dictatorial. Personal interviews of 
alumni, use of pamphlets distributed by 
major companies, general questionnaires 
to alumni, invitation by English clubs 
to former members, first-year teacher 
conferences, questionnaires to employ- 
ers of graduates, and greater articula- 
tion between high school and college 
were methods suggested to further exam- 
ine student needs. 


In looking at ways to set up a pro- 
gram emphasizing inter-relatedness of 
the skills, two aspects were examined. 

First, the research paper. The group 
questioned the relative merits of the long 
report over numerous short ones. The 
chairman suggested that the writing of 
a research paper for a particular audi- 
ence can be a valuable experience if the 
student has to assume the responsibility 
of making his paper interesting to the 
reader. Then the project becomes one of 
real communication, using perhaps a 
variety of techniques, rather than of pure 
research in a vacuum. Class time would 
be utilized for discussing ideas, explor- 
ing interview techniques and mass 
media. 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Second, sustaining emphasis on com. 
munication skills throughout the college, 
The need for English-communication 
faculty members to provide the leader. 
ship in this area seemed to be of signi. 
ficance to members of the group. A great. 
er understanding of the total education 
picture from elementary school through 
college might result in at least three 
possibilities: (1) a more uniform, high. 
er standard of achievement in the com. 
munication courses, (2) a possible re. 
alignment of thinking about the pur 
poses of a college, (3) a further move. 
ment toward the junior-college concept 
or a two-level achievement in colleges, 
Suggested as a means of sustaining en- 
phasis in other classes were an all-col- 
lege style sheet, a writer’s reference man- 
ual, college-wide referrals in speech and 
reading and writing, a study of notes 
taken in other classes, and a special pro- 
gram to create an awareness throughout 
the college of the inter-relatedness of 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 

The group also examined relationship; 
between the skills and the arts, touch: 
ing briefly on advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a course with a semantics base 
as contrasted to an arts or mass media 
approach. The need to value human ex- 
perience above skills for the job was spe- 
cifically emphasized. 

A summary of discussions stressed the 
point that before any application of out: 
side standards can be made in the eval- 
uation of a school’s program, the con: 
munication staff should first determine 
the particular needs of their own stu- 
dent body. To do this most effectively 
English-communication instructors could 
be aided by the CCCC. The member 
of the discussion group made the fol- 
lowing four recommendations designet 
to help all communication people it 
their work: 

(1) That the CCCC assume !eader- 
ship in the area of testing in all the 
communication skills, rather than le 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


ting people in other areas set standards 
for those tests. 

(2) That the CCCC do further work 
in examining present requisites for high 
school teachers—such as hours required 
and kinds of courses offered in English- 
communication. 

(3) That the CCCC continue work- 
ing on the problem of standards for the 
college freshman course. 

(4) That the CCCC explore more 
fully the area of listening, possibly with 
the aid of speech and psychology per- 
sonnel. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Raymona Hull, State University of 
New York, Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Canton 

Co-Chairman: Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers 
College 

Secretary: Ruth Laxson, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Co-Secretary: Waters Turpin, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Resource: Barbara Cole, Westchester Commu- 
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nity College, White Plains, New York 
Carl Freudenreich, Bethlehem Central School, 
Delmar, New York 
(Max Halperen, Florida State University, un- 
able to attend but in on the planning) 
Gertrude Barr, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio 
Rebecca Dawson, Virginia State College, Pe- 
tersburg 
Dorothy Farer, 
Richmond 
Phyllis Gianopoulos, St. Basil’s Teachers Col- 
lege, Garrison, New York 
Lester Hirsch, American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Cornelius Page, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 
Sister Anne Phillip, S.N.D., Villa Julie Junior 
College, Stevenson, Maryland 
Sister M. Romaine, S.S.J., Villa Maria College, 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
— E. Sayles, Pace College, New York 
ity 
Hubert Smith, Utah State College, 
Utah 
Katherine Spiros, St. Basil’s Teachers College 
Margaret Stewart, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 
Mary Veanes, St. Basil’s Teachers College 
Mary Washington, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 
Mary Williamson White, Marshall 
Huntington, Virginia 


Virginia Union University, 


Logan, 


College, 


14 


Articulation Between Secondary School and College Teaching of 
English 


Workshop 14 discovered that in spite 
of a variety of titles, work assignments, 
experience, and geographic location, the 
group was made cohesive by its para- 
mount interest in improving articulation 
between the secondary school and col- 
lege. Experimental efforts, as well as re- 
sults of more mature activities in articu- 
lation, received the full attention of 
Workshop 14 in its four sessions. 

Every state represented had enlighten- 
ing information to share. Miss Priscilla 
Tyler described the beginning of an ar- 
ticulation program in the region around 
Western Reserve, which provided for 
the distribution of a suggested reading 
list to prospective college students; stud- 
ies made by the Admissions Office of the 
backgrounds and academic preparations 
of the students from the area high 
schools; a Dean’s Dinner given for school 
principals each year during which the 


two groups discuss what a high-school 
student needs in order to succeed in col- 
lege and are informed on the business of 
orientation week; and the offering of a 
non-credit course in English. Freshman 
are assigned to this course on the basis 
of their high-school records and various 
test scores. 

Charles Keller described the excellent 
school- and college-teacher relations that 
have resulted from the operation of the 
Advanced Placement Program, of which 
he is the 1955-1956 director. Advanced 
courses (in one or more of twelve fields ) 
are offered in the secondary schools and 
the results are tested by Advanced Place- 
ment examinations. During the ten con- 
ferences held last year between subject- 
matter teachers from both schools and 
colleges, attention centered on what is 
expected of the college freshman. In the 
field of English, there are two courses 
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and two examinations: one is in compo- 
sition and one in literature. In order to 
prepare the advanced-standing examina- 
tions, the school and college teachers 
must agree on what is important and 
what must be mastered in these fields. 
If a student’s test results indicate he is 
ready, he is placed in a second-year 
course in the particular field in which he 
was tested. 

The state of New Jersey’s Sub-commit- 
tee on Writing under the Committee on 
Articulation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools gathered information last year 
from 120 public, parochial, and private 
high schools through a questionnaire on 
high school instruction in English com- 
position. This information was summar- 
ized and presented by the secretary of 
the committee, Mr. Paul Geiger. The rec- 
ommendations made by the committee 
for more effective articulation were pre- 
sented by Professor W. Paul Hamilton,} 


Montclair State Teachers College, who 
is chairman of the committee: 


1. English teachers might well be giv- 
en a schedule credit of one period 
daily for individual conferences on 
composition work, and four, rather 
than five, teaching periods. 


. It would lighten the burden and 
improve the quality of teaching if 
we could regard 25 pupils as a max- 
imum in each class. 

. . . Each teacher should have no 
more than one [major extracurricu- 
lar] assignment. 

. The restoration of the device of 
precis writing is strongly recom- 
mended ... As a fusion of reading, 
thinking, and writing it is perfec- 
tion itself... 

. We recommend extension of the 
practice of requiring short themes 
(200-300 words) more frequently 
(at least bi-weekly) ... As part of 


1Dr. Hamilton’s complete report was pub- 
lished in the Jersey Schoolmaster, December, 


COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


the recommendation of regularity 
and frequency in writing of short 
themes, the committee urges that 
the use of the essay question in 
tests and examinations be made q 
regular assignment. 

The committee also recommended that 
less time be given in school to the writ. 
ing of easy narrative, and more to expo- 
sition; and that the training of English 
teachers be improved to include more 
attention to content, including grammar, 
etymology, history of the language, and 
modern English usage. 

The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
has published a pamphlet of similar pur- 
pose and content which one may obtain 
by writing Mrs. Ellis Kemp, Iowa City 
Junior High School, Iowa City, Iowa, 
and enclosing six cents. 

Edward R. Fagan of the Albany State 
Teachers College reported on a plan of 
visitation between schools and colleges 
in operation now in Albany. High-school 
teachers are invited to visit freshman 
English classes and college professors 
confer with high-school English teachers 
once or twice a month in the hope that 
better understanding of what both 
groups are aiming toward can be é- 
fected. 


Articulation conferences, to which 
teachers from all the major departments 
in the secondary schools and colleges 
within the Philadelphia area are invited, 
were described by William Rossky of 
Temple University. These conferences 
feature speakers from the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The English 
division is planning a study of writing 
through the examination of student 
themes in order to arrive at a closer u- 
derstanding of the real purposes behind 
the teaching of composition. 

One of the major problems in Iowa, as 
cited by Richard Braddock of the State 
University, is within the average high 
school with an enrollment of about 100 
pupils: many who teach English are not 
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English teachers. This problem, obvious- 
lv, was not limited to Iowa, because the 
group agreed to recommend that the 
CCCC might investigate the frequency 
with which teachers not adequately pre- 
pared are required to take classes in Eng- 
lish. 

Illinois, West Virginia, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, and others were cited as 
states where strides are being made in 
articulation. The chairman, in his sum- 
mary, pointed out that the pattern that 
seems to have been followed in the for- 
mation of most articulation groups in- 
volves a centrally located university 
which takes the initiative by inviting 
colleges and secondary schools in that 
area to attend conferences and meetings. 

The recommendation that follows, ini- 
tiated by Mr. Braddock, was discussed 
and passed unanimously by both work- 
shop groups: 

The CCCC in conjunction with the 
NCTE should set up a continuing com- 


mittee which would gather reports and 


information on articulation from all 
parts of the country, draw these together 
and publish periodic CCCC recommen- 
dations on articulation. It was felt that 
these reports would be promotional! in 
nature and could be used not only as 
valuable evidence that articulation be- 
tween schools and colleges must be made 
effective but also as a guide to those 
who plan to set programs in action. 
PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Albert Elsasser, Princeton Univer- 
sity 
Co-Chairman: Priscilla Tyler, Western Reserve 
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Resource; Carl E. Geiger, Peddie School, 
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Ruth Godwin, High School of Western Can- 
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Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa, 
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Sister Thomas Aquinas, Dunbarton School, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Frank Bowman, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina 

Sister Maria del Carmen, Mater Misericordiae 
Academy, Merion, Pennsylvania 

Sister M. Christine, Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Lawrence Connolly, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English 

Richard Corbin, Peekskill High School, New 
York 

T. D. Curl, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

E. R. Fagan, Albany State College, New York 

Ernest B. Finch, Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York 

R. W. Ford, Jr., Davis and Elkins College, El- 
kins, West Virginia 

Marjorie Graflin, Southern High School, Balti- 
more 

Paul Hamilton, Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Jersey 

Kenneth E. Harris, Slippery Rock State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

J. Hoagland, North Plainfield High School, 
North Plainfield, New Jersey 

J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, Urbana 

A. R. R. Jennings, Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey 

D. A. Keister, Akron University, Ohio 

Charles Keller, Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts 

G. E. Kent, Delaware State College, Dover 

E. Kintner, Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota 

Sister Mary Loretto, St. Mary’s High School, 
South Amboy, New Jersey 

Sister Mary Louis, Ursuline College, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

W.N. Love, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Sister M. Marguerite, St. Mary’s High School, 
South Amboy, New Jersey 

Sister Mary Martin, C.R.S.M., Mater Miseri- 
cordiae, Merion, Pennsylvania 

D. Judson Milburn, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater 

M. McAnally, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Ili- 
nois 

Elias Phillips, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pensylvania 

J. Richey, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Sister M. Joan Roberta, Pope Pius XII, Pas- 
saic, New Jersey 

William B. Robertson, Concorn College, Athens, 
West Virginia 


Warren Smith, New Canaan High School, New 
Canaan, Connecticut 


S. E. Sparks, Delhaas High School, Bristol, 
Pennsylvania 


F. R. Stokes, Trinity-Pawling School, Pough- 
keepsie, New York 


Lydia A. Thomas, Reader’s Digest 


Mary Williams White, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia 


R. C. White, Castleton Teachers College, Cas- 
tleton, Vermont 
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Communication in General Education in Technical Schools an 
Community Colleges 


The problems posed in Workshop 15 
may be subsumed under two general 
headings: a) problems of communica- 
tion in technical writing, and b) prob- 
lems of communication in the freshman 
composition course. Genera! opinion 
seemed to be that significant differences 
of aims and approach exist between the 
technical writing course and the compo- 
sition course. Discussion developed 
largely around these differences as ob- 
served in basic educational philosophy, 
student needs, teaching methods, writ- 
ing and reading assignments, study of 
formal logic, vocabulary, and mechanical 
correctness. 


Technical Writing. It was noted that 
the course in technical (and report) writ- 
ing enjoys the advantage of fulfilling the 
expectations of industry, which normal- 
ly anticipates that graduates of technical 
schools will be acquainted with the meth- 
ods of preparing informative reports. 
This point was debated briefly, some 
members of the workshop observing that 
industry ought to be (and in some in- 
stances is) more interested that the grad- 
uate should receive a “general” educa- 
tion in the English language and litera- 
ture, especially if the course in report 
writing is in lieu of English composition. 

In support of the course in technical 
writing, it was observed by some that 
the technical student, especially the job- 
oriented student, comes to the study of 
report writing with a high degree of mo- 
tivation. Moreover, the technical-writing 
course is becoming broader in scope as 
its discipline becomes developed. Tech- 
nical writing calls for the use of systema- 
tic reasoning on the one hand and for 
psychological understanding on the oth- 
er, so that the use of both logic and psy- 
chology may be indicated in the prepara- 


tion of a technical report. It was further 
observed that technical writing calls for 
an awareness of a logical internal consis. 
tency necessary to the formal report, and 
to the salutary experience for the student 
of aiming in the report at purposive com. 
munication with the reader. It was point- 
ed out that the course in report writing 
is wholly realistic in that it aims to help 
the technical student in the principal 
kind of writing he will do in college and 
in his work after graduation. It was gen- 
erally agreed that the technical writing 
course is a skill course, interested largely 
in the application of learned techniques 
in the communication of verifiable in- 
formation. 


English Composition. Though the dis. 
tinction between the composition course 
and the technical writing course was not 
congenial to all members of the work 
shop, discussion endorsed the values of 
the composition course as indisputable 
and indispensable. These values were ex- 
amined at some length. It was noted that 
whereas technology (and hence techni- 
cal writing) deals with measurable ma- 
terials, the freshman composition course, 
as a humanistic subject, deals with hv- 
man values and human relations. It was 
noted that the freshman composition 
course is not necessarily a service course, 
that it enjoys its own discipline and ma- 
terials, and that literature is, or should 
be, a part of the course, dealing as it 
does with human values, human beings, 
and human relations. 

The composition course deals (ot 
should deal), it was felt, with various 
kinds of communication at various level. 
for example with human values and their 
relation to technological changes in the 
modern world. The instrumental ap- 
proach to composition was discussed a 
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several points, and some members of the 
workshop showed with examples how 
students can be put into situations where 
a need for language is appreciated, as 
in the employment application situation. 
Some members of the workshop ques- 
tioned the value of a composition course 
devoted solely to the mechanics of Eng- 
lish composition. Student writing is often 
criticized by teachers of technical sub- 
jects, but questions arose as to whether 
the critics are really talking about faulty 
grammar, sentence structure, spelling, 
etc., as an absence of knowledge of the 
rules of grammar, etc. It was observed 
that student writing is sometimes defec- 
tive because the student is weak in his 
understanding of the subject about which 
he is writing. If a student writes a per- 
fectly satisfactory paper in one subject, 
for example, in freshman English, and 
writes a poor paper in another subject, 
the failure may not be a failure in skill. 
Errors in writing may be a function of 
poor instruction in the subject in which 
the student writes unsatisfactorily, or 
errors may be caused by the student's 
ignorance of who his reader is, what his 
reader wants (as on an examination), 
what the purpose of his writing is, etc. 

In conclusion, it was generally agreed 
that the aims of the English composition 
course at the college level are several, 
of which mastery of mechanics is only 
one. In terms of the general education 
of the student, the purposes of the com- 
position course are (most members of 
the workshop believed) to help the stu- 
dent 1) to objectify his thinking and in 
so doing to clarify it; 2) to help the 
student in his growth as a human being; 
3) to help the student to communicate 
efficiently with other human beings; 4) 
through the use of literature to introduce 
the student to the many uses of language, 
its infinite variety, its beauty and accur- 
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acy as an instrument of strict reference 
in communication, its suppleness as a 
means of evoking mood and feeling. 
Communication in general education is 
more, it was felt, than the study of tech- 
niques for the transmitting and receiv- 
ing of factual information. In technical 
schools, English composition and tech- 
nica! report writing are both valid sub- 
jects, but neither can take the place of 
the other. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Insti- 
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The New Instructor: Provision for Inservice Education 


Twenty persons, including the work- 
shop staff members, participated in the 
four sessions of Workshop 16. Since it 
was a rotating workshop, sessions one 
and two were comprised of one group, 
sessions three and four of another. This 
is a composite report of the discussions 
of both groups. 

The problems of the workshop. The 
workshop discussion centered around 
three questions: 1) What do we mean 
by inservice training? 2) How can such 
training be provided? and 3) What 
should be taught in an inservice educa- 
tion program? 

What do we mean by inservice train- 
ing? Inservice training is that which is 
given to a beginning instructor, while he 
is teaching, regardless of his rank. The 
workshop used the word “beginning” to 
designate instructors without prior teach- 
ing experience, as apart from those new 
only in the department. Inservice educa- 
tion is more often provided for the be- 
ginning than for the new instructor. 

How can such training be provided? 
The training given to beginning instruc- 
tors may be formal or informal, directed 
or only guided. At least four training 
programs were described and discussed: 

1) a credit course given to graduate 
students, conducted simultaneously with 
their teaching assignment; 

2) a non-credit course “required” of 
beginning teachers, meeting regularly 
and dealing with teaching problems; 

3) regular freshman staff meetings at 
which teaching and other orientation 
problems are discussed; and 

4) the senior faculty supervision 
plan, in which each beginning instructor 
is assigned an experienced “mentor.” 

What should be taught in the inser- 
vice education program? The compre- 
hensiveness of an inservice training pro- 
gram depends, of course, on the time and 


emphasis allotted to it. Reluctance on the 
part of many graduate schools to create 
a required credit course was reported, 
but in nearly every instance a substitute 
program of some kind was operating. 

Any program, the group agreed, should 
point up the objectives of the freshman 
course; help the instructor understand 
the student, his background, and his 
capabilities; instruct in techniques of or- 
ganizing and presenting material (meth- 
od and motivation); establish criteria 
for evaluating and grading; and empha- 
size professional responsibilities. 

Categorically, the training program 
should include: an enumeration of the 
minimum essentials of the course; dis- 
cussion of items in course-content; and 
exploration in techniques in motivation. 

When a syllabus is provided, it is de- 
sirable that the instructor be shown how 
to work within its limits without sacri- 
ficing his own initiative or creative meth- 
od. 

Many universities provide an extens- 
ive visitation program, so that beginning 
instructors can observe their experienc- 
ed colleagues teaching in their class- 
rooms. 

It is important for a beginning instruc- 
tor to realize his professional role. He 
should be encouraged to write and to 
publish, and to participate in profession- 
al committee work. Under supervision 
he should read extensively in the bibliog- 
raphy of his field, in logic, rhetoric, lin- 
guistics, and semantics. 

Summary. As university enrollments in- 
crease in the next few years, more and 
more beginning instructors, often gradu- 
ate students, will be recruited to teach 
freshmen. Freshmen administrators are 
concerned about providing adequate 
staffs for these enrollments, at the same 
time maintaining high standards of it 
struction. For this reason, there is 4 
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greater need for the inservice training of 

beginners than ever before, and the need 

will grow. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Edith Layer, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Co-Chairman: Allan G. Chester, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Helen J. Throckmorton, University 
of Wichita, Kansas 

Co-Secretary: Joseph Schwartz, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee 

Resource: Robert O. Stripling, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Wallace W. Douglas, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Maurice A. Hatch, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Ned L. Haven, Chipola Junior College, Marian- 
na, Florida 
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Samuel J. Hozo, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
gurgh, Pennsylvania 

Elvan Kintner, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota 

D. Judson Milburn, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Clarice E. Pierson, Texas Southern University, 
Houston 

Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University 

Hubert Smith, Utah State University, Logan 

Julian E. Smith, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan 

George D. Stout, Washington University, St. 
Louis 

Grady G. Stubbs, 
Flint, Michigan 


Eugene B. Vest, University of Illinois, Chicago 

John Weiner, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


General Motors Institute, 
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Grading: Problems in Department-Wide Policy 


It was agreed that although an ap- 
proximation of uniformity in grading in 
Freshman English is desirable, complete 
uniformity is unattainable because (1) 
differing instructor views result in such 
deviations as down-grading at mid-se- 


mester to spur students to greater efforts, 
up-grading to bolster student morale, 
and varying emphases on mechanical er- 
rors, (2) teachers cannot agree on grad- 
ing standards; hence will either not 
adopt grading guides or fail to abide by 


them. 


Constituents of the course grade in 
Freshman English vary considerably 
from institution to institution, as well as 
within departments. All the workshop 
participants agreed, however, that the 
stress should be kept upon the student's 
progress in achieving writing compe- 
tence. Five of the twelve departments 
represented do not assign grades to the 
first themes. Dr. Christin (FE chairman, 
Notre Dame) advises fewer and shorter 
themes and a work-over plan in which 
only the third draft receives a grade. 
Others grade all themes received, but 
most of these check and evaluate stu- 
dent revisions. Separate grading for me- 
chanical correctness was considered, but 
discouraged. There was _ considerable 


difference of opinion on the role of such 
factors as recitation and general attitude 
in determining the final grade. Some 
argued that the quality of the writing 
done under supervision at the end of the 
semester should be the sole determinant; 
others contended that contributions to 
the vitality of class sessions and evidence 
of good work habits should be recogniz- 
ed. 


Grades for individual themes are ar- 
rived at by a variety of methods. One 
participant grades primarily on form and 
another on value of the idea plus quality 
of expression. The consensus was against 
split grades for form and content. Seven 
recognized student correction of errors 
as an element in the final grades. All 
insisted that grades should be lowered 
on late themes, and there was a general 
agreement that themes deviating wide- 
ly from the assignment must be rewrit- 
ten to receive a grade. 

Constituent elements in the final grade 
also vary. Some emphasize improvement 
revealed by an examination of the stu- 
dent’s complete theme file, others im- 
provement between the first theme and 
the final examination theme. One parti- 
cipant assigns definite values to daily 
grades, quizzes, themes, term-papers, 
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and final examination grade. Another al- 
lows 20 per cent for the mid-semester ex- 
amination theme and 80 per cent for 
the final examination theme. Another al- 
lows 50 per cent for a!l regularly assign- 
ed themes, 25 per cent for midsemester 
and final examinations, and 25 per cent 
for other factors. Still another allows 50 
per cent for semester work and 50 per 
cent for themes written the last three 
weeks. The consensus was that in a 
course in writing it is not logical to 
award final grades strictly in terms of 
the average of work done during the se- 
mester: allowance should be made for 
improvement, for ability achieved by the 
end of the course. 

Final examinations are by no means 
standardized. The majority of depart- 
ments, however, use only a theme as the 
final examination. Others vary their ex- 
amination with relation to the kind of 
writing taught during the semester. If 
the final writing of the course is done in 
class under supervision, it may be re- 
garded as part of the examination; then 
the regular examination period may be 
devoted to questions testing retention of 
knowledge of rules and principles. Dr. 
Hartung (Lehigh) explained his depart- 
ment’s plan, which involves the use of a 
three-essay final examination during the 
last weeks of the semester, with exchange 
grading of essays. Dr. Clifton (North 
Texas State) explained the use of a 
“barrier” theme, which is read by a com- 
mittee of staff members. Notre Dame’s 
final examination consists of two-hour 
re-writing of the first theme submitted 
in the course. Again there was discussion 
on whether the student's ability to write 
as revealed in a final supervised per- 
formance should be the sole, or chief, 
determinant of this grade. Most felt that 
it should be the chief element, but em- 
phasis was placed on the desirability of 
securing more than one instructor's judg- 
ment. 

The best device generally available 


for improving uniformity of grading js 
the staff meeting. Special grading ses. 
sions for new instructors are helpful; 
also new graduate assistants should be 
assigned to experienced teachers who 
will give them explanations and SUggeEs- 
tions. We need to recognize that stu. 
dents in all sections of the basic course 
are entitled to competent and relatively 
uniform instruction, and also that all in. 
structors need the confidence that comes 
from assurance that they are doing what 
is expected of them. Several devices are 
worth while. It is a sound rule to retum 
all marked papers in connection with 
assigning new ones. Also all papers 
should be corrected by the student and 
returned to the instructor for his check. 
ing and filing. Error charts with weights 
assigned according to seriousness of the 
errors have some value, especially for 
new teachers. J. B. Douds ( Albright Col- 
lege), Abe Laufe (Univ. of Pittsburgh), 
and Robert Smith (Morgan State) tes- 
tified in favor of such sheets or charts, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College issues a mi- 
meographed: “Review Guide” and gives 
objective tests based on it before the mid- 
semester and final examinations. Other 
devices include circulation of copies of 
themes for grading during staff meet- 
ings, use of projectors to get reactions of 
all staff members to the same theme, and 
exchange grading. Lehigh exchanges one 
theme at the beginning as a placement 
device and one at the end to check teach- 
er uniformity in grading. Despite ad- 
verse publicity on this subject, instructor 
variation in grading is not usually very 
great. A few instructors are consistently 
out of line, and there may be consider- 
able variation on a single theme; but 
most instructors will grade most themes 
pretty uniformly. 

The consensus was that there should 
not be a separate staff for Freshman 
English. Al! staff members should teach 
at least one section, but, in so far as pos- 
sible, no instructors should be assigned 
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GRADING PROBLEMS IN DEPARTMENT-WIDE POLICY 


a full load of Freshman composition. 
Four colleges reported that no senior 
professors teach Freshman English. 


There is at present great variation in 
the role of the graduate assistant in the 
Freshman English program. At one in- 
stitution one fourth of the sections are 
staffed by fellows. Fellows and gradu- 
ate assistants may make very good teach- 
ers. They are young, enthusiastic, and 
sympathetic, and they can more easily 
understand their students. They should, 
however, receive instruction in how to 
teach, preferably in some kind of in- 
training course or program. 

Several general matters were discuss- 
ed briefly. The chronic high or low grad- 
er can be a problem, but is seldom a very 
serious one. It is desirable to publicize 
| grades, at least to the extent of sending 
each instructor his own grading record 
for comparison with the general grading 
record of the department. Dependence 
on student theme readers was looked on 
unfavorably, but use of student helpers 
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for clerical work was recommended. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater 

Co-Chairman: Robert E. Christin, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Indiana 

Secretary: Sister Mary Inez Hanley, R.S.M. 
Mercy College, Detroit 

Co-Secretary: E. S. Clifton, North Texas State 
College, Denton 

Resource: Albert E. Hartung, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethleham, Pennsylvania 

R. A. Banet, Bellarmine College, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

Sister Mary Charles, Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pennsylvania 

J. B. Douds, Albright College, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania 

Louise Jewett, Centenary Junior College, Hac- 
kellstown, New Jersey 

Sister Joseph Marie, Immaculata College 

G. E, Kent, Delaware State College, Dover, IIli- 
nois 

Robert C. Kock, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York 

Abe Laufe, University of Pittsburgh 

Marian McAnally, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Helen Louise McGuffie, Bethany College, Beth- 
any, West Virginia 

Albert C. Puntney, Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Kentucky 

Sister M. Rita Margaret, Caldwell College, 
Caldwell, New Jersey 

Robert C. Schweik, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee 

Mae T. Smith, Southern Illinois University 

Robert A. Smith, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more 
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Spelling: Research in Related Fields 


Although the leadership group was 
never outnumbered, the shop did some 
work and, while its discussions were 
generally inconclusive, some interesting 
ideas about.the problem of unconvention- 
al spelling were presented. 

First, the question was raised, “Why 
does a student misspell when practically 
all of his previous associations with the 
written word are favorable to his spell- 
ing conventionally?” Of course, the next 
question was “What can be done about 
it?” 

4 answer the following things were 
said: 

Misspellers are careless; they need to 
be motivated in some way. Others are 
certainly right in insisting that they spell 
correctly. The motivation may be dif- 
ferent since some students only intend 


to talk. The problem speller is no longer 
one when he can spell such common 
words as among. 

Establishing visual and auditory asso- 
ciations is important in the teaching of 
spelling, but sometimes attention should 
be given to kinesthetic association. This 
latter has been successful in Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts. 

It is necessary that we entirely reor- 
ientate ourselves in our language. We 
have to deal with the spoken language, 
which has been adequately described, 
and the written language, which has not 
been adequately described. The relation- 
ship between the two is deceptively simi- 
lar. Work on mechanical translating ma- 
chines, as described in the workshop, 
may reveal insight into this relationship 
and hence help us teach spelling. For 
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example, the “memory” of the translat- 
ing machine wi!l determine by context 
clues which of the homonyms bear, bare 
is appropriate. If any words in the mes- 
sage up to the homonym are frequently 
used in association with just one of the 
pair, the machine will determine this 
by searching its card-file memory and 
print only the appropriate word. 

Even the machines must maintain con- 
ventional spelling because it contains 
signals to meaning. For example, if a 
student sees “Theyre looking at their 
catch over there,” he will (or should) 
identify the spelling with the meaning. 

The teaching of phonics may be bas- 
ed on a variety of English that no one 
speaks. The textbook may use the pho- 
netic characteristics of a dialect area 
alien to that in which it is taught. 

Perhaps teachers should be less au- 
thoritarian and accept those spellings 
generally described in some word lists 
as “often misspelled.” Usage seems to 
have established some of them as var- 
iants: judgement, thru. 


The work of psychiatrists should be 
considered in attempting to determine 
the reasons for perverse spelling in some 
students. Some of these reasons many be 
unconscious attempts to revolt against 
authority, to avoid conformity with one 
group, to conform with another, to get 
attention, etc. 

A bibliography and some work sheets 
were distributed. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: William D. Baker, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing 

Co-Chairman: Henry S. Bissex, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Russell E. Smith, Wayne Univer. 
sity, Detroit 

Co-Secretary: Lizette Van Gelder, Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama 

Resource: H. A. Gleason, Jr., Hartford Semin- 
ary Foundation, Connecticut 
H. Alan Wycherley, United States Naval 

Academy, Annapolis 

Florence Butler, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 

Sister James Francis, S.S.J., Villa Maria Col- 
lege, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Ruth Godwin, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Lester Hirsch, American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Sister M. Romaine, 8.S.J., Villa Maria College 


Edith Crowell Trager, American Language Cen- 
ter, American University, Washington, D. C. 
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Current Conceptions of the Language Arts: Rhetoric, Gramma, 
Logic 


Workshop 19 was a two-session work- 
shop, meeting twice with one group of 
participants and twice more with the 
same officers but a new group of parti- 
cipants. No attempt will be made here to 
report the two separately. The Work- 
shop was summarized wittily as having 
come up with what oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed. In this report 
such a summary is likely to show as 
only a half-truth. 


The general problem of the teacher, in 
all three of these central areas of the 
language arts, was put this way, rather 
late in the Workshop. There are the 
phenomena of language behavior and, in 
our textbooks, there are purported de- 
scriptions of the phenomena. What we 


ask of our students, though, is not gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, but words, sentences, 
paragraphs, themes. Our job is to bring 
the purported descriptions to bear on 
improving the student’s communication. 
We are uneasy about our job today be- 
cause of the general movement away 
from formalism, both from a distrust of 
all formalism and from a distrust of the 
purported descriptions. Besides this, we 
occupy an anomalous position; we are 
not free to define our own standards, 
like our colleagues, but must take some 
account of the expectations of other de- 
partments. Such departments will give us 
no credit for developing the students 
thinking, but they blame us if he mis 
spells. The English teacher must make 
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CONCEPTION OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


it known that there are other criteria 
prior to and more important than secre- 
tarial accuracy. It is when he loses sight 
of this fact himself, or decides he can 
do nothing about it, that he turns to 
teaching grammar with workbooks and 
the lives of the literary saints. 


1. Grammar. Nowhere is it more evi- 
dent than with grammar that the “pur- 
ported description” does not satisfy cur- 
rent conceptions, For many, grammar is 
still “all those things teachers find stu- 
dents make mistakes in”; for many it is 
still a panacea—“What he needs is more 
grammar.” But every member of CCCC 
is aware that a new conception of gram- 
mar is being worked out—that grammar 
is coming to mean, for one way of put- 
ting it, “the current, conventional, arbi- 
trary patterns by which we use the sym- 
bols of communication.” From this point 
of view, grammar is needed in the fresh- 
man course because students bring with 
them the grammar of their speech, the 
local dialect of their social class, often 
the impoverished speech Fries describes 
in his American English Grammar. Their 
written compositions are simply trans- 
criptions of their speech, and the gram- 
matical patterns of this spoken dialect do 
not coincide with the patterns of the 
standard written formal or informal Eng- 
lish the teacher expects them to use. The 
handbooks do not afford much help in 
mastering the selected dialect because 
they do not even recognize the sources 
of the problem—first, the differences be- 
tween speech and the graphic symboliza- 
tion of speech, and, second, the differ- 
ences between their dialect and the 
teacher's. The first grammars to recog- 
nize the true nature of the problem are 
just now being written. 


It was suggested that the poorest stu- 
dents, the ones who need “more gram- 
mar’ but are least able to deal with 
grammatical concepts, should be taught 
to “play the tune by ear,” the way we all 
learn in infancy the grammar of speech. 
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And it was even suggested that perhaps 
we English teachers are wrong in mak- 
ing a uniform standard English our goal 
—that at any rate we ought not to try to 
change the speech of our students; in 
speaking, they must be allowed to use 
the dialect of their group. 


2. Logic. The discussion began with 
such questions as whether there is any 
type of error in student compositions one 
could always mark “Logic,” whether the 
student could be brought to feel an 
acute need for the tools and terms of 
logic, whether teaching him logic would 
make him logical. If logic means only 
the syllogism, it was argued, it cannot 
be of much use in teaching composition, 
though it may help to give a sense of 
what it means to do close thinking and 
a sense of validity in thinking, one’s own 
or in what one is reading. But the teach- 
er has to go beyond the syllogism, be- 
yond validity to reliability—to the en- 
thymeme (in Aristotle’s sense), to an 
understanding of induction, of the re- 
liability of abstractions and generaliza- 
tions, of examples and analogies. Here 
logic shades off into or joins hands with 
semantics. 

It was suggested that logic had better 
be brought in by the back stairs, by in- 
volving the student in the interpretation 
of sets of data and later having him use 
logic as a matrix to pour his ideas into. 


3. Rhetoric. Aristotle defined rhetoric 
as “the faculty of discovering the pos- 
sible means of persuasion in reference to 
any subject whatever.” He recognized 
that rhetoric might be abused, but he 
had to leave it to the state, ultimately, 
to control the abuse. Today, rhetoric as 
persuasion is a “dirty word”; it is hucks- 
tering; it is the “engineering of consent”; 
its sophists are the public relations ex- 
perts, who do not consult professors of 
English but professors of depth psychol- 
ogy; its triumphs are upending the tooth- 
paste business by making one brushing 
do where three had been required be- 
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fore. Those freshman courses which have 
units on logic, propaganda analysis, and 
the mass mediums acknowledge the force 
of this current conception of rhetoric as 
persuasion. 

The Workshop tried to find a concep- 
tion of rhetoric as something other than 
persuasion. It may be taught as a means 
of self-exploration, self-definition, self- 
expression—as a means of assessing one’s 
own individuality and making it dis- 
tinct. With social rather than personal 
goals, under the influence perhaps of 
group dynamics, it is coming to be 
thought of as the means of arriving at 
group cooperation, its method to explore 
the possible causes of opposition so that 
they can be reconciled. Lyman Bryson 
recently (Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
December 1953) defined it as the dis- 
covery of all possible means of mediation. 
In another quarter, as with Burke and 
Richards, it is becoming the arranging 
and ordering of ideas and the analysis of 
the meaning of words. Here rhetoric like 
logic shades off into or joins hands with 
semantics and with literary criticism. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Henry W. Sams, University of Chi- 
cago 

Co-Chairman: Daniel Fogarty, 53 East 83rd 
Street, New York 28, New York 

Secretary: Francis Christensen, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

Co-Secretary: Kellog W. Hunt, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 


Resource: T. J. Kallsen, S. F. Austin State 
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John B. Lord, State College of Washington, 
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Harold M. Carr, Boston University 

Clara Annie Childs, Madison College, Harrison. 
burg, Virginia 

Sister M. Clarita, Ursuline College, Louisville, 
Kentuck 

Clarissa K. Dillard, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 

J. B. Douds, Albright College, Reading, Penn. 
sylvania 

Karl W. Dykema, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Dorothy L. Farer, Virginia Union University 

— Hodges, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 

Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania State Univer. 
sity, University Park 

Elvon Kintner, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota ; 

Harold Lubin, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 

Ann Meiers, Montclair State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

John E. Neill, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City 

aa Ormond, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Shay Robertson, Rutgers 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Ralph H. Singleton, Oberlin College, Ohio 

Richard C. Snyder, University of Pittsburgh 

Robert E. Thorstensen, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 

Albert Upton, Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia 

T. W. Wilcox, Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Sara P. Wilhelm, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio 


John L. Work, United States Military Academy, 
West Point 


Youngstown University, 


University, New 


Panel Reports 


Applying Structural Linguistics to Specific Teaching Problems 


The Chairman opened the meeting by 
giving a brief overview of structural 
linguistics, stressing the premises on 
which the structural linguist operates 
and indicating the relationship of de- 
scriptive techniques to traditional lan- 
guage study. He used the comparison of 
the book and arrow with the modern rifle 
to indicate the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach of the structural linguist as com- 
pared to the traditional grammarian: the 


range is wider, the penetration deeper. 

The first speaker, Mr. Sledd, said that 
there was no doubt in his mind of the 
value of structural linguistics in giving 
a more valid analysis of how language 
operates. But he went on to insist that 
the convert to structural linguistics must 
prove the relevance of this approach to 
the practical problems of writing. He 
felt that teachers can do this easily and 
convincingly and that in doing so they 
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PANEL REPORTS 


can dispel some misconceptions about 
English structure. Too often, he said, we 
have worked on the false assumption that 
grammatical and semantic categories co- 
incide. We have confused logic with 
grammar. The linguist’s general insis- 
tence on form will force us to rewrite 
many sections of our textbooks. Specifi- 
cally, he looked at the problem of “sub- 
ordination” in the traditional clause pat- 
tern. The very word indicates a concern 
with meaning as the determiner of whe- 
ther a particular word-group is “main” 
or “secondary” (“Main clauses must con- 
tain main ideas.” ). If we wish to use such 
terms as “subordinate,” we should be 
careful not to fall into the trap of con- 
demning faulty logic as faulty gram- 
mar. Mr. Sledd read a number of exam- 
ples in which main ideas were rightly 
included in what have been traditionally 
termed “subordinate clauses.” The stu- 
dent’s problem, according to Mr. Sledd, 
“is most likely not one of grammatical 
construction, but one of rhetorical choice 
or decision . . . perhaps a failure of 
logic rather than grammar.” 

Mr. Dykstra followed with a look at 
the problem of ambiguity and redun- 
dancy in the signals of writing. He indi- 
cated that our formal writing system is 
often very inadequate in its attempts to 
convey the signals that occur in speech. 
The teacher too often thinks of teaching 
writing as only a matter of correcting 
what is produced: the process is reme- 
dial. Mr. Dykstra suggested that a pre- 
ventive or constructive approach would 
be wiser: “What are the signals of modi- 
fication for a reader? In the beam of 
signals in writing how do we avoid 
structural ambiguities?” To point up the 
problem he gave dozens of examples he 
had found in writing in which the sig- 
nals of modification went from “no sig- 
nal” to “highly redundant signals.” He 
insisted that we have to make clear to 
the student that writing poses problems 
that he does not face in speech, that 
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“many of the meaning signals that are 
signaled by intonation in speech must 
be signaled by other means in writing.” 
The student should be able to test his 
sentence patterns for possible ambiguity. 
He can do this if he is aware of the pos- 
sibilities for ambiguity posed by our writ- 
ing system. 

Mr. Smith, the third speaker, present- 
ed a necessarily brief and rapid sum- 
mary of a detailed mimeographed paper 
he distributed to those at the meeting, 
“Syntactic Parts of Speech and the Struc- 
ture of the English Sentence.” He open- 
ed his talk by saying that if language 
is a vehicle for communicating, then the 
linguist is interested in the structure of 
that vehicle. He emphasized that any 
analysis of syntax must be based on a 
presumed prior analysis of phonology 
and form classes (all of which can be 
identified without recourse to referen- 
tial meaning) and that all structural 
analysis must keep the various levels of 
analysis (phonological, morphological, 
syntactical) separate. He insisted, for 
example, that in English only nouns, 
verbs, and pronouns can be classified 
formally on the morphological level, and 
“since you can't talk about uninflected 
items on the morphological level, you 
can't talk about ‘prepositions, ‘adverbs,’ 
or ‘conjunctives, but have to talk about 
‘prepositionals, ‘adverbials,’ and ‘con- 
junctivals’ (the ‘al’s’ telling us we are 
working on the syntactical level).” 


After a brief review of the stress, pitch, 
and juncture phonemes of English, Mr. 
Smith discussed some aspects of the op- 
eration of his system of analysis, which 
could not possibly be reproduced here. 
At the end of his presentation the Chair- 
man asked him to handle the question 
period which followed. Several ques- 
tions concerned the details of his talk, 
but the bulk of the time was spent dis- 
cussing the difficulties of translating the 
seemingly very complex symbols of his 
analysis into terms understandable to 
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students. Mr. Smith remarked first that 
he is a linguist, not a pedagogue, and 
second that the symbols are not com- 
plex, only new and therefore strange. He 
said that they were at least consistent 
and would not bring the kind of con- 
fusion that traditional grammar rules 
brought to him when he was in school. 
He further added that if we would “give 
him two years” he would write the books 
that would make his analysis easily un- 
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derstood. After several spirited exchang. 
es it was suggested that perhaps the 
point for teachers to remember is that 
“maybe the student doesn’t have to know 
all about this, but anyone who teaches 
English ought to know.” 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman; Sumner Ives, Tulane University 
Recorder: Robert W. Boynton, Germantown 

Friends School, Philadelphia 
Speakers: James Sledd, University of Chicago 
Gerald Dykstra, Teachers College, Columbia 

University 

Henry Lee Smith, Foreign Service Institute, 
United States Department of State ; 


II 


Information and Techniques from Other Disciplines 


At the request of the chairman no re- 
port is presented in the hope that intro- 
ductory remarks and papers may be 
printed in full in a later issue. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 


Recorder: Harry M. Brown, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
Speakers: John B. Carroll, Harvard University 


Mary Elizabeth Fowler, Teachers College of 
Connecticut 


William M. Schutte, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Il 


Our New School Population: Facts for Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


Dr. Edward L. Anderson of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service chaired the 
panel on “Our New School Population: 
Facts for Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.” 


Dr. John J. Scanlon, Deputy Director 
of Research of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, basing his re- 
marks on the Fund’s recent study Teach- 
ers for Tomorrow, warned that American 
education will deteriorate unless schools 
and colleges devise new methods of mak- 
ing better use of good teachers. The big- 
gest problem, he stated, is getting enough 
good teachers, for during the next ten 
years more than half of the total of all 
college graduates from all fields will 
have to go into teaching if the need is 
to be met. Yet during past years only 
one-fifth of college graduates have gone 
into teaching. 

Raising salaries, Dr. Scanlon stated, 


will not solve the teacher shortage. Rath- 
er the entire salary structure in the teach- 
ing field must be reviewed to correct 
such major weaknesses as the present in- 
adequacy of top salaries and the method 
of advancement in the profession, now 
based on time served and credits accu- 
mulated rather than on teaching ability. 


The teaching profession has not kept 
pace with other professions such as me- 
dicine and engineering in its advances in 
the efficient use of skilled members of 
the profession. In teaching, Dr. Scan- 
lon pointed out, the best teacher stil! 
serves no more students than the medio- 
cre teacher. The most skillful members of 
a profession should serve more people 
than the less skilled and be rewarded 
accordingly. Teaching wastes highly 
trained manpower by burdening quali- 
fied teachers with a host of non-profes- 
sional tasks, by assigning essentially the 
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same functions and degree of responsi- 
bility to the best and poorest teachers 
alike, and by failing to unleash the stu- 
dents’ own natural capacity and pro- 
pensity to learn. 

Dr. Scanlon described four types of 
experiments now being carried on by 
schools and colleges with the aim of bet- 
ter use Of teacher talent. These experi- 
ments include: (1) giving older and 
more advanced students an opportunity 
to participate in the instruction of young- 
et students, (2) cutting down on the 
amount of “spoon feeding” and giving 
students greater opportunity for indepen- 
dent study and creative work, (8) using 
carefully selected teacher aides to re- 
lieve the classroom teachers of clerical, 
housekeeping, and other non-profession- 
al tasks, (4) employing television to ex- 
tnd the effectiveness of outstanding 
teachers. 

Dr. S. R. Kendrick of the College En- 
trance Examination Board explained the 
significance of the range of abilities the 
students of the new school population 
wil bring with them, complicating the 
overcrowding which is inevitable in the 
years ahead. 

Dr. Anthony Terino, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Secondary School Education of 
the Education Department of the State 
of New York, concentrated his remarks 
mn the nature of the new secondary- 
school population and the problems aris- 
ing within that group. The increase in 
this population, Dr. Terino claimed, 
comes not only from the increase in the 
post-war birth rate but also because more 
students are remaining in the high 
schools as they find high-school teaching 
staffs more congenial. 

The young people of the secondary 
schools are characterized, Dr. Terino 
stated, by a wide variety of abilities, ap- 
titudes, home training, and cultural and 
economic backgrounds. They also give 
widence of new attitudes arising out of 
the economic and cultural changes of 


our modern world. 

The problems faced by those in the 
secondary field today, according to Dr. 
Terino, are inadequate school buildings, 
inexperienced teachers, and _ inflexible 
curriculum, and conflicting educational 
theories. Solutions to the problem of the 
heterogeneity of the school population 
have taken radical forms: ability group- 
ing carried to insane lengths, and equal- 
ly insane lack of any ability grouping, 
rigid enforcement of uniform standards 
of academic achievement, complete 
abandonment of standards of academic 
achievement. 

Though secondary schools have not 
fared too badly in spite of their many 
problems, Dr. Terino pointed out, one 
of the most important present develop- 
ments has arisen out of the fact that in- 
struction has been geared to the aver- 
age pupil. Thus has arisen the need for 
experimentation with academically slow 
children and with gifted children. In the 
experimentation with gifted children the 
major problem has been with the proce- 
dures for identifying these children. 

Two other problems to which Dr. Ter- 
ino gave particular emphasis were class 
size and the shortage of teachers in the 
language arts field. Dr. Terino pointed 
out that small classes were particularly 
important in the field of language arts. 
As for the shortage of teachers in the lan- 
guage arts field, Dr. Terino stated that 
here the danger was in the attitude that 
anyone could teach the language arts, 
an attitude made particularly evident in 
the “core” or “unified studies” program 
in which English is commonly taught by 
a non-English specialist. 

The short discussion that followed the 
speakers’ remarks was concentrated on 
Dr. Scanlon’s suggestion for the teach- 
ing of English composition by television. 
Many members of the audience as well 
as one of the speakers, Dr. Terino, strong- 
ly doubted the feasibility of teaching 
composition by television. Members of 
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the audience also remarked on the nec- 
essity of small classes in the teaching of 
composition. 

There were seventeen in the audience 


for this panel. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Edward L. Anderson, Educational 
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Testing Service 
Recorder; John Hunter, Teachers College ; 
Connecticut 
Speakers: S. R. Kendrick, College Entrance fy. 
amination Board 
John J. Scanlon, Fund for the Advancemen; 
of Education 
Anthony Terino, State Education Department, 
New York 


IV 
Providing Satisfactory Freshman Texts 


appea! in some manner to the faculty as 
a whole. 

Mr. Christ outlined the principles and 
practices which go to the making of a 
modern high-school text as follows: 


The Panel on preparation of texts for 
composition and communication was 
convened by Chairman Karl W. Dykema 
of Youngstown University promptly at 
eight, Thursday evening, March 22, with 
about twenty-five persons present. Rol- 
and B. Posey of Row, Peterson, Henry I. 
Christ of D. C. Heath, Henry F. Thoma 
of Houghton Mifflin and Jess Stein of 
Random House made brief addresses. 

Mr. Posey saw the ideal course in Eng- 
lish as successfully training the skills of 
reading, listening, thinking, speaking 
and writing. It should provide the mini- 
mum essential knowledge of the rules of 
grammar and the standards of good ex- 
pression. It should stimulate positive at- 
titudes toward good reading and im- 
provement in communication skills. 

He felt that the English teacher must 
determine the role of the text in such an 
enterprise but that the book itself might 
well be comprehensive, of convenient 
format for ready reference and of a sort 
the student would desire to keep. 


In closing, Mr. Posey deplored the fact 
that the student’s teachers in other dis- 
ciplines not only are not careful to set 
him examples of good English but by the 
too frequent use of objective testing 
methods fail to demand of him any con- 
siderable amount of self-organized ex- 
pression. He believed there was great 
promise in the possibility of aggressive 
cooperation on the part of academic de- 
partments other than English and 
Speech. His remarks seemed to impl 
that the desirable text should therefore 


i. 


II. 


III. 


It is geared to the needs of the 
many—to the biggest group of sec- 
ondary-school students in the his- 
tory of our country. Though there 
are texts designed for slower stu- 
dents, most texts must somehow 
meet the needs of the vast ma- 
jority of students taking the sub- 
ject. 

It is based on the laws of learn- 
ing as they particularly apply to 
high-school students. 

It is up to date, based on recent 
studies and new syllabi. It is re- 
vised at regular intervals. 


. It utilizes the mass media—tele- 


vision, radio, 
newspapers. 


motion pictures, 


. It is physically attractive, with 


colorful illustrations. (It must 
compete with the technical excel- 
lence of contemporary _periodi- 
cals. ) 


. Since the course may be terminal, 


it must seek to establish needed 
skills for success in life. 


. It is inclusive. The whole world is 


its province. It is contemporary 
and alive, but it is built upon the 
best of the old. 

No matter what the subject mat: 
ter, it pays some attention to the 
problems of reading the books. It 
tries to avoid undue complexities 
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of phrasing and vocabulary. It 
provides some drill in better read- 
ing. 

Mr. Thoma skillfully reviewed the his- 
tory of the freshman composition course 
during the past quarter century. The 
changes which followed upon the grow- 
ing discontent of the early thirties he 
found to be of two main kinds, those af- 
fecting writing and those concerned pri- 
marily with reading. As principal influ- 
ences for progress he reckoned General 
Semantics, linguistics, and “the combina- 
tion of ideas we now call ‘communica- 


He felt that the impact of Korzybski 
had been somewhat cushioned by the 
war but that General Semantics had ex- 
ercised a universal influence for good 
upon composition texts. Descriptive lin- 
suistics he found to be waging a measur- 
ably successful conflict with the forces 
of traditional prescriptivism. He was cer- 
tain that the communication idea had af- 
fected every aspect of freshman English 
s0 far as textbooks were concerned. 

After briefly reviewing the trends in 
College Readers and a moment of dis- 
criminating respect to remedial courses 
and their texts and workbooks, Mr. 
Thoma concluded: 

But the past I have discussed this eve- 

ning has been a good past. It has been a 

time of many new developments, of inter- 


penetrating and cross-fertilizing ideas 
which I believe have brought to the teach- 
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ing of freshman English, and to the texts 
written for it, new vigor, a keener sense 
of reality, and a recognition that there are 
many problems still to be solved. The pub- 
lisher’s task is to recognize and evaluate 
these trends and to find authors and texts 
who can give teachers what they most 
need in order to teach the way they think 
is best. The good text must always follow 
closely after the most advanced thinkers 
and in this sense it must pace the general 
field—but if it is to be useful, it can 
never lead so far ahead that none will fol- 
low. 


Mr. Stein’s remarks brought the panel 
addresses to a close upon a note of eclec- 
tic gentility. He gloated with the empiri- 
cists over the downfall of prescriptivism; 
he rejoiced with linguistic scholarship 
over the return of philology to the ex- 
clusion of “sociology, education, etc.” 
from freshman composition, and he her- 
alded a “movement away from the rigid 
textbook and rigid course.” Mr. Stein, in 
fact, challenged the profession to pro- 
vide the publisher with creative achieve- 
ments productive of lasting appreciation 
by generations of fortunate readers. He 
called for masterpieces, imaginatively 
conceived, eloquently expressed, and per- 
manently marketable. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown Uni- 
versity 
Recorder: Albert Upton, Whittier College 
Speakers: Henry I. Christ, D. C. Heath Com- 
pany 
Rollin B. Posey, Row, Peterson & Company 
Jess Stein, Random House, Incorporated 
Henry F. Thoma, Houghton Mifflin Company 


V 


Studies in English As a Second Language 


The fifth panel of the 1956 CCCC 
dealt with Studies in English as a Sec- 
ond Language and the potential applica- 
tions of these studies to the teaching of 
the freshman course in English. Over 
fifty ‘aaa members attended this 
panel, 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Paul 
R. Sullivan, the chairman, noted that all 
teachers of English frequently teach Eng- 


lish as a second language in that the 
level of language they present in class 
is often quite different from that which 
the students use among themselves or 
in their homes. Moreover, a growing 
number of foreign students (added to the 
already considerable number of native 
students with a foreign background) 
makes for widening applicability of the 
principles of teaching English as a sec- 
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ond language. These principles have re- 
ceived increasing attention since the 
founding, in 1941, of the English Lan- 
guage Institute at the University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Robert Lado, the first panelist, di- 
rected his remarks to the study of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language from the view- 
point of the structural linguist. Each lan- 
guage—and each dialect or level of a 
given language—has its own sentence and 
intonation patterns. Through usage and 
habit, we become accustomed to these 
patterns. When we set about learning a 
new language or, as in the case of the 
native speaker, another level of the 
mother tongue, the patterns with which 
we are most familiar may transfer and 
errors in the new patterns often result. 
The instructor must analyze the language 
or level of language of his class and then 
work from the basis of this knowledge in 
order to foresee and prevent these po- 
tential errors. Mr. Lado went on to point 
out the importance of taking a positive 
attitude towards the teaching of the new 
level of language, not a negative one to- 
wards the level with which the student is 
most familiar. New linguistic materials 
must be taught with the intention of 
broadening the student's ability to com- 
municate and not to suppress his native 
dialect or language. Mr. Lado concluded 
by emphasizing the value of understand- 
ing the structure of the language we want 
to teach as well as the structure of the 
language or dialect which our class is 
using. 

Mrs. Edith C. Trager, the next panel- 
ist, described the work which is being 
done at the American Language Center 
at American University in the develop- 
ing of materials and techniques for 
teaching spelling. As a first step, she and 
her colleagues have established patterns 
for regular spellings for monosyllables 
and for words ending in -le, -el, -er, -et, 
-en, -y and -ing; these are largely words 
of Germanic origin. Next, the same pro- 
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cedure is followed in dealing with the 
other large vocabulary groups: words of 
Latin origin, of Greek origin, of Latin 
origin that have come into English 
through French. Once these major pat. 
terns have been established, the minor 
patterns of regularity and patterns of ir. 
regularity should be determined and 
words in each of these categories should 
be fairly exhaustively listed. Then, using 
frequency lists, teaching materials cap 
be constructed which wil! give the stu. 
dents—American students, foreigners, 
deaf children, people with speech de. 
fects, and others—a systematic notion of 
the correlation between the spoken Eng. 
lish language and the spelling system we 
use to symbolize it. Mrs. Trager distrib- 
uted a most interesting chart on which 
the rules for the establishing of these 
spelling categories were outlined. 


Mr. Garland H. Cannon then took the 
floor and advanced the interesting and 
potentially significant hypothesis that 
there is a correlation between punctua- 
tion and the rhythm with which a ser- 
tence is read. Mr. Cannon noted that if 
a foreign student reads a_ sentence 
smoothly with the proper intonation and 
pauses, it is quite probable that he will 
punctuate the written sentence correctly. 
A controlled experiment with two groups 
of students being taught punctuation 
through the two methods—the conver- 
tional and the suggested reading method 
—was then discussed as a means of check- 
ing on the validity of such an approach. 
Mr. Cannon concluded his remarks by 
observing that commas might be taught 
as functional devices which are guides 
to structural and intonational patterns, 
not as technical details whose use de- 
pends upon rules divorced from the real: 
ity of the language. 

The final panelist was Mr. MacCurday 
Burnet. He detailed a procedure for the 
construction of drill materials for use in 
a speech class. First, phonetic transcrip- 
tions of free speech were obtained. This 
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body of material was transcribed into 
conventional symbols and the speech seg- 
ments of identifiable low prestige speak- 
es were separated from the corpus. 
From these low prestige segments a para- 
graph was constructed which embodied 
as many of the original speech errors as 
ossible. The paragraph was then record- 
ed on tape by high prestige speakers. In 
the class, the students read this same 
selection and recorded it. In effect, stu- 
dents were now recording a selection 
which provided maximum opportunity 
for the type of errors made by low pres- 
tige speakers. After the students had 
made their recordings, they compared 
what they had done with the same ma- 
terial as recorded by the high prestige 
speakers mentioned above. Comparison 
of the tapes made students aware of 
those segments in their speech which 
marked them as “speaking with an ac- 
cent.” Mr. Burnet advanced the theory 
that by focusing attention on only a 
mall number of faulty segments in a 
student’s total speech pattern, a general 
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improvement would be made _ since 
awareness of one error would bring 
awareness of others. 


After Mr. Burnet’s presentation, the 
session was thrown open to questions 
from the floor. Mr. R. M. Jewell of Iowa 
State Teachers College asked Mr. Lado 
whether areas of great difference be- 
tween the student’s native tongue and 
the new tongue caused greater difficul- 
ties than did areas of small difference. 
Mr. Lado answered that the maximum 
difficulty appeared to occur where a 
given language had one lexical or phone- 
mic signal which was represented by two 
or more in another language (i.e., Span- 
ish “ser” and “estar” as compared with 
their one English equivalent, “to be.”) 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown Uni- 
versity 

Recorder: Jack B. Krail, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers (Albany) 

Speakers: MacCurday Burnet, Salisbury State 
Teachers College 
Garland H. Cannon, University of Califor- 

nia 

Robert Lado, University of Michigan 

“ Edith C. Trager, American University 


VI 


The Communication Process: Conceptual Models for Research and 


Teaching 


Dr. Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, introduced the 
film Communications Primer by refer- 
ting to Claude Shannon’s and Warren 
Weaver’s volume, A Mathematical Theo- 
y of Communication (1949). Shannon, 
he noted, had looked at the communica- 
tion process from a purely engineering 
point of view and had created a con- 
venient diagrammatical model to struc- 
tue his own thinking in order better to 
iscern what he was talking about when 
he communicated messages to others. 
The same kind of model, suggested Wea- 
ver, could be used in areas other than 
engineering and specifically could be 
applied in the humanities. 


Extending this view, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Eames produced the movie, then 
shown, which may be rented for $12.50 
from the Museum of Modern Art or oth- 
er regional film distributors or which 
may be purchased for $200 from Cine 
Service, 1850 Westwood Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


Approximately ninety-five observed 
the film, after which a spirited discus- 
sion ensued featuring William D. Bout- 
well of Scholastic Magazines and David 
Hume of St. David’s School. 


Mr. Hume reported that he had used 
the film with sections of adult college 
freshmen, that it was sufficiently diffi- 
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cult to merit its being shown two or per- 
haps three successive times. Some points, 
he noted, are clearer than others; the 
students quickly understood the concept 
of “noise” but found the section on 
“binary digits” a bit confusing. The film’s 
redundancy and extraneous material is 
probably helpful, however, because this 
helps combat the film’s own “noise” and 
allows a greater number of people to get 
more ideas through the film’s repetition 
and richness. 


Mr. Boutwell also admired the film, 
but he pointed out that it was meant to 
be just what the title stated, a primer. Ten 
billion dollars of communication is now 
being consumed per year, he pointed 
out, and as we continue to develop more 
leisure time and shorten our working 
hours, we are going to be confronted with 
the fact that the great force of commer- 
cial communication has our minds much 
of the day. We have asked “What books 
should we read?” but have not spent as 
much time inquiring “What is communi- 
cation?” This film and David Riesman’s 
Lonely Crowd are among the attempts 
to get answers or to grasp this idea, he 
stated. 


Charles Weingartner, Columbia Uni- 
versity, remarked that the film is useful 
along with Princeton’s 1954 film In the 
Mind's Eye, a 16-millimeter kinescope 
available from N.B.C., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Paul Boutebiba of New York Univer- 
sity expressed the view that the film 
might have skipped the mathematical 
section in the middle but, he added, it 
was the best film of its kind available. 
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Others commented that the film wa; 
also good for faculty use, that it was 
best up to the section on “binary digits’ 
and again on the section about the up. 
side-down triangles. 


There then followed a discussion of 
the Lasswell formula: Who says what ty 
whom through what channel with what 
effect. Several present remarked that 
they added “where,” “when,” “in what 
social situation,” and “for what purpose 
or motive” as effective variables of the 
formula during class discussions. It was 
also pointed out that Cicero had had sey. 
en similar points, as had Aristotle. 


Dr. Forsdale described the making of 
a radio program by a group of nurses 
and illustrated how the communication 
process was carefully thought through by 
first setting up conceptual models and 
determining the ultimate aim which the 
program meant to accomplish. He also 
discussed the cross-media analysis prin- 
ciple, illustrating how the stage, novel, 
film, and television versions of Caine 
Mutiny allow comparisons and make it 
possible to determine and discuss the 
different intents which the various pro- 
ducers had in mind. 


It was the concensus of the panel that 
although the movie Communication 
Primer might have its inadequacies, no 
better film is available and its advantages 
far outweigh its disadvantages. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Recorder: Warren Allen Smith, New Canaan 
High School 

Speakers: William D. Boutwell, 
Magazines 
David Hume, St. David’s School 


Scholastic 


Vil 
Can We Really Teach Listening? 


Thirty persons attended the panel. The 
two speakers spoke from prepared notes. 
A summary of their remarks follows: 

1. Chairman Stanley F. Paulson: Lis- 
tening is an activity which has of late 





come in for considerable attention. Much 
is known about listening, but much needs 
to be learned. 

2. Roger B. Hamlin: The importance 
of listening as an activity has been the 
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CAN WE REALLY TEACH LISTENING? 


concern of everyone in communication, 
especially those in the field of speech. 
At the General Motors Institute, where 
a carefully developed program for the 
teaching of listening has been in exist- 
ence for some time, painstaking research 
rior to the installation of this program 
indicated that listening could effectively 
be taught. Results of the program at the 
Genera! Motors Institute support the con- 
cusion that listening can be taught. 
Teachers of listening, however, are in 
need of more knowledge than is at pres- 
ent available, if they are to do a better 
job. Little is known of the listening pro- 
cess itself; moreover, tests for listening 
are too few and are in need of greater 
refinement. 


8. Joseph Mersand: Interest in the 
process of listening has passed through 
several stages. a) At first, studies were 
conducted on the comparative amounts 
of time which were spent on listening 
and reading. b) Then teachers raised 
pleas for including the teaching of lis- 
teniug in the curriculum. c) The teach- 
ing of listening as a skill was introduced 
into the curriculum. d) Experts became 
cmcerned with needed research, especi- 
ally people like James I. Brown and G. 
Robert Carlson, who devised tests for 
listening. e} And now, practically all 
texts in communication consider listen- 
ing procedures. 
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Many activities and media profitable 
for the developing of listening skills are 
available, in and out of school. 

In school, and within the classroom, are 
recitations, oral reports, panel discus- 
sions, oral readings of literature, drama- 
tations, disk and tape recordings, educa- 
tional movies and film strips, radio and 
TV programs in the classroom (New 
York City supports a radio and TV sta- 
tion, WNYE, solely for the broadcasting 
of educational programs). Outside the 
classroom are assemblies, home-room ac- 
tivities, club reports and activities, var- 
ious advisory functions, orientation talks, 
conferences. 

Outside school, at home, are peer and 
family conversations, telephone conver- 
sations, radio and TV programs (pro- 
grams like the Ox-Bow Incident and 
Richard III offer much) and regularly re- 
curring programs. Away from home are 
movies, the theatre, lectures, museums, 
the opera, religious services, club activi- 
ties, travel. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Stanley F. Paulson, University of 
Minnesota 
Recorder: Savin Cohen, New York City Com- 
munity College 
Speakers: Roger B. Hamlin, General Motors 
Institute 
Joseph G. Kovalcik, State University of New 
York1 
Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, New 
York 


1Mr. Kovalcik was absent; his paper may 
appear in a later issue of College Composition 
and Communication. 


Vill 


Unprecedentedly Large Classes: Exploratory Solutions 


With approximately one hundred in 
attendance, Chairman Brice Harris open- 
ed the meeting by introducing the speak- 
as listed below. These speakers, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris, had examined the 
problem of large classes in terms of 
changed concepts of classroom space, 
teacher aides, closed circuit television, 
and the better use of manpower and 
Woman power—all of these emergency 


measures for dealing with the problem. 
The first speaker, Mr. Norton, pointed 
out that one solution to the problem of 
large classes would be revision of our 
thinking concerning both the physical 
organization of the classroom and the fa- 
cilities we use in daily contacts with stu- 
dents. Concerning the classroom Mr. 
Norton noted that the usual fixed rows 
of bolted-down seats have not materially 
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changed since the Peripatetics decided 
to sit down. Therefore, if as advocated, 
the discussion method is used to foster 
valued goals of personal relationships, we 
should reconsider this outmoded use of 
classroom space. As an example of a new 
arrangement Mr. Norton cited Aldrich 
Hall of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business where chairs are capable of 
being rotated in a complete circle. The 
advantages of such a seating arrange- 
ment, according to Mr. Norton, were that 
classes of 100-150 students could be ac- 
commodated and that the discussion 
method could be effectively used since 
each student could (by manipulating 
his chair) face any other student in the 
room. 


Concerning present facilities Mr. Nor- 
ton noted that technological advances, 
particularly television, have outmoded 
small rooms. He suggested that closed 
circuit television with housewives as as- 
sistants for correcting papers might soon 
cause us to ask ourselves whether we 
need classrooms at all. 

Mr. T. B. Strandness, the second 
speaker, tended to extend Mr. Norton’s 
remarks by noting that one authority on 
language instruction in the classroom 
had stated that a “decrease in teaching 
does not necessarily mean a decrease in 
learning.” Mr. Strandness then cited var- 
ious studies and reports indicating ways 
and means to increase the language 
teachers’ efficiency in spite of increased 
enrollments. These sources seemed to 
have this in common: that the student 
must assume more responsibility for his 
own education, and that the teacher will 
function more as a consultant and guide 
and less as a classroom lecturer. 

Following Mr. Strandness, Mr. Paul 
Diederich presented a step-by-step ap- 
proach for utilizing housewives in the 
correction of English compositions. As 
background for this emergency measure, 
Mr. Diederich pointed out that the an- 
ticipated increase in enrollments would 
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force English teachers either to cut dowy 


assignments or make superificial com. § 


ments on papers. The housewives en. 
ployed as assistants would be selected oy 
the basis of their scores on standardized 
English tests, ability to make construc. 
tive comments on sample themes, avail. 
ability for conferences with the course 
instructor, and willingness to engage iy 
the emergency program. To aid this 
“housewife program” there will be for- 
warded to all high schools sample cop: 
ies of low “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” papers 
with the reasons for the grade and the 
areas in which such papers are deficient 
as judged by college standards. With 
such information, it is hoped high-school 
English teachers can better recognize 
those students who will be successful 
in a college English program. Such rec- 
ognition will tend, at the same time, to 
eliminate those students who would be 
unsuccessful in English composition and 
thereby reduce the lengthy comment s0 
necessary for acceptable college writ 
ing. Mr. Diederich, in closing, noted that 
this approach to college composition was 
“not good,” but it is a “stop-gap” meas. 
ure until something better can be work- 
ed out. The active phase of this program 
is to begin in the fall of the current year 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 


The final speaker, Mr. Curtiss Staf- 
ford, reported on a housewife program 
which has been in operation at Bay City, 
Michigan. The Michigan program dif 
fers from that defined by Mr. Diederich 
in that the housewives (called teacher 
aides at Bay City) were used to relieve 
the large enrollment problem in the Bay 
City elementary schools. Since the Mich- 
igan teacher aides were in more direct 
contact with the pupils, the basis for 
their selection was only that prospective 
aides be “well adjusted and free from 
tension.” Each teacher had the respor- 
sibility for determining what the teacher 
aide was to do. In attempting to evalt- 
ate the effectiveness of the teacher aide 
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LARGE CLASSES 


rogram, Bay City is using standardized 
® achievement testing for evaluation of stu- 
dent progress and psychological testing 
for the selection of the aides themselves. 
Thus far, teachers have allowed aides to 
function only in routine situations such as 
taking roll, supervising playground acti- 
yities, and similar matters. Since the pro- 
sam is quite new, Mr. Stafford con- 
cluded with the observation that as yet 
the effectiveness of the program is not 
definitely known. 


The discussion period brought forth a 
host of excellent questions which may 
roughly be classified into three areas: 
those dealing with the role and status of 
the English instructor in the proposed 
‘housewife” program; those dealing with 
methods of handling large classes with 
current facilities; and those dealing with 
the effectiveness of educationa! televis- 
ion at institutions where it has been 
used. 


It was suggested that the English 
teacher in the housewife program should 
have sole respons‘bility in organizing 
composition courses and that some com- 
pensation either in increased pay or re- 
duced load be given to teachers for con- 
sultation and instruction of the house- 
wives. At no time should it be possible 
for the housewife to assume the position 
or rank of the instructor without first 
meeting the usual academic qualifica- 
tions. 

It was suggested that large classes 
night be handled with current facilities 
by the following means: distribute stand- 
ads for college composition to high 
schools which are supplying the colleges 
with students; use placement themes as a 
basis of selection for college entrance; 
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use aids such as the opaque projector to 
show theme corrections, student criticism 
of student themes, random criticism of 
student themes, listings of common cri- 
teria for grading themes, objective tests 
for literary assignments; drop remedial 
reading programs and use the released 
time for theme correction—and most 
drastic of all—drop the requirement of 
Freshman English altogether by having 
the English instructor abstract an Eng- 
lish grade from the written work sub- 
mitted in some other subject. 

It was suggested that educational tele- 
vision demands unusually careful con- 
sideration of the materials for any given 
course. Television would seem to be ef- 
fective in very limited areas, e.g., to indi- 
cate methods of research (library work) 
where masses of material can be seen 
in short periods of time. But in the areas 
of teaching methodology, learned tech- 
niques of camera use, the use of film and 
kinescopes, and handling of many dis- 
ciplines inherent in the English teaching, 
there would seem to be much more re- 
search needed before this device can be 
considered a practical answer to excep- 
tionally large classes. Michigan State 
(according to Mr. Macrory) and New 
York University still find it necessary to 
have a teacher in each room where 
closed-circuit television is operating for 
effective learning of certain parts of the 
English program. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Recorder: Edward R. Fagan, New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany) 
Speakers: Paul Diederich, Educational Testing 
Service 
Thomas L. Norton, New York University 
Curtiss Stafford, Cooperative Studies for the 
Better Utilization of Teacher Competen- 
cies 
T. B. Strandness, Michigan State University 


IX 


Trends in Secondary School and College Teaching 
of Language, Literature, and Other Communication Arts 


Professor Hook opened the meeting 
if approximately sixty persons by stat- teachers to take ideas and information 


ing that it is the responsibility of all 
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out of one mind, and to put them into 
another. We would discuss here the 
points of emphasis which would make 
this possible. 

Mr. Corbin spoke first on Current 
Trends in the Teaching of Secondary 
English. The first of these was a new 
awareness of the importance of writing. 
It was mentioned that the communica- 
tion experts of industry helped to cre- 
ate this awareness in the high school. 

Mr. Corbin felt that there are two 
countertrends, which hinder this first 
trend. These are the class size and teach- 
er loads, and the deterioration of the 
quality of the high-school student who 
enters school. 

The second trend was described as 
more optimistic. There is a tendency to 
take usage into account when teaching 
grammar, and grammar is taught by 
steps in an inductive, constructive man- 
ner. 

The third trend is called the thinking 
process. We are teaching clear expres- 
sion, which is an essential of honest and 
exact thinking. The only obstacle to this 
trend is the teacher's lack of training in 
this field. 

Minor trends, which are subordinate to 
the three major trends, were listed as the 
use of the dictionary and the long re- 
search paper. 

Mr. Corbin also stated that he did 
not feel that modern publications reflect 
classroom practices truly, because the 
trends are in the visions of the Council, 
rather than in practice in the classroom. 
Nor, in his opinion, are the professional 
meetings a weathervane, since too large 
a proportion of the faces at the meetings 
are the same. The classroom does not 
seem to reflect enough of the picture 
painted at the conference table. 

Mr. French, the second speaker, open- 
ed his paper by naming two recent 
trends in college teaching which he fav- 
ored: the wider acceptance of the com- 
munications approach and the wider use 
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of standardized achievement tests. His 
particular reason for favoring the stand. 
ardized test is that it relieves the instry.. 


tor from playing the role of a “capricious 


deity” and turns him into “a partner in; 
common activity.” 

The real problem in the communic:. 
tions course, according to Mr. French 
is substance. Most students he has ep. 
countered lack the kind of personal ex. 
perience, or awareness of its significance 
assumed desirable as substance for com- 
munication. By way of providing new 
experience, we resort to freshman an. 
thologies, which are of three sorts—al 
to a degree objectionable: they survey 
all knowledge, they stress literature, they 
survey aspects of language. 

As an alternative, Mr. French favored 
confronting the student with mass media, 
including juke-box music, and _ then 
“class media,” the traditional arts. He 
recommended practical critical exercises 
on the adaptation of movies from stories 
and novels, distinctions between excerpts 
from jazz and classical music, response 
to various kinds of paintings. The empha- 
sis throughout would be not on tech- 
nique, nor on biographical or historical 
background, but on the student’s own 
response to the ‘thing itself. 

Mr. Hazard was the third speaker. His 
comments were entitled “Liberaci and 
the Future of Cultural Browbeating.” 

As an example for his talk, he read a 
letter to the editor of a local newspaper, 
in which the writer complained bitterly 
that the critics were misleading in their 
comments, and that a movie she had 
seen (Liberaci) was excellent, evet 
though it was “panned” by the critics 
Never again would she honor the word 
of the critic. 

This etter was read as an example o 
“compulsive lowbrowism.” The cause of 
this malady is cultural browbeating, for 
which the English teacher is responsible. 
The English teacher gives a smug pit 
sentation of the classics, and ignores the 
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TRENDS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


popular culture of the teen-ager. 

It is the purpose of criticism to put 
the reader in possession of the work. 
'There should be a continuous dialogue 
between the past and the present. 

We should judge the quality of con- 
temporary life by studying the classics. 

Mr. Hazard called attention to a grow- 
ing list of literature on popular culture. 


Although we should emphasize popu- 
lar culture, the critic should remember 
that there are distinctions of excellence. 
We must not succumb to “any-browism.” 
We are neither in a waste land of culture, 
nor in a renaissance. We shou!d accept 
the vital, and reject the “phony.” Essen- 
tially, we are faced with a problem in 
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criticism. The people must lead examined 
lives in the popular arts. The humanist 
must live in two worlds, without devel- 
oping “cultural schizophrenia.” 

Mr. Hazard closed by stating that the 
academic community must present the 
humane tradition and should relate it 
with an awareness of popular culture. 

In closing the meeting, Professor Hook 
urged that the college teacher propa- 
gandize a reasonable load for the high- 
school teacher. 


PARTICIPANTS 
Chairman: J. N. Hook, National Council of 
Teachers of English 
Recorder: Fred Meyer, Valley Stream (New 
York) Public Schools 
Speakers: Richard Corbin, Peekskill High 
School 
Warren G. French, University of Kentucky 
Patrick Hazard, East Lansing High School 


Xx 


Composition and Communication in General Education 


Professor C. Merton Babcock, Michi- 
gan State University, opened Panel X, 
Composition/Communication in General 
Education, with a statement on the dif- 
ficulty of defining the elusive terms in 
the panel title. He suggested to the 
group of one hundred and twenty-five 
that our role should therefore be de- 
scriptive and discursive rather than de- 
finitive. 

Acknowledging the gambit Professor 
Robert C. Pooley, Director of the pro- 
gram of Integrated Libera! Studies of 
the University of Wisconsin, opened the 
formal presentations by stating that one 
common denominator in the various def- 
initions of General Education is that they 
all emphasize the formation of new pat- 
terns on cross-field lines. Professor Pooley 
emphasized that Wisconsin’s General 
Education program is not typical in that 
participation is voluntary. The program 
is built upon the usual division of the 
social and natural sciences, the humani- 
ties and composition. The roughly three 
hundred students who elect the program 
inI, L. §. all take the same courses si- 


multaneously. They are free to leave at 
any time, and upon completion of their 
two-year course they may enter any of 
the faculties for pre-professional or “ma- 
jor” training. 

In the I. L. S. program composition 
(not communication!) is a two-semester 
course, the first semester of which is 
called the Art of Writing, and the sec- 
ond the Nature and Function of Lan- 
guage. The general emphasis is upon ex- 
pository writing and in the early stages 
of grammatical concentration superior 
students are excused only as long as they 
inaintain their superiority on the regu- 
larly scheduled competitive examina- 
tions. The regular work includes a final 
three-class period term paper written 
impromptu! 

Professor Pooley stressed the necessity 
of having the Composition Staff work 
in close cooperation with the depart- 
ments in the total General Education pro- 
gram. 

Professor Harold C. Martin of Harvard 
University delivered a paper in which he 
briefly outlined the philosophic presup- 
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positions of the Harvard program in Gen- 
eral Education A. Speaking of the course 
in composition in a General Education 
program Professor Martin said, “It is 
clear that the course must subscribe to 
the aims of general education, which I 
take to be three: the development of 
perspective on one’s own culture; the 
development of a sense of the relatedness 
of all knowledge, and the development 
of an awareness of self as being influenc- 
ed by the past and capable of influenc- 
ing the present and the future.” In deal- 
ing with the specific responsibility of 
such a course Professor Martin alluded 
to the fact that “The distinctive charac- 
teristic of such a course is that it is con- 
cerned with language not simply as the 
medium by which a transmission of in- 
formation takes place but as a phenom- 
enon of particular interest itself.” At the 
same time the exigencies of the total 
curriculum are such that “it seems to me 
desirable to teach the student, in these 
years, to use language first as a tool for 
discovery, for inquiry about the world 
and his reaction to it.” Speaking amus- 
ingly about the “freshman pre-occupa- 
tion with cosmic problems” Professor 
Martin declared that the student should 
be made aware of the two-fold aspect of 
symbolic process: (1) the verbalization 
of the idea for personal clarification; 
(2) the communication of the idea to 
others. 

In concluding, Professor Martin again 
stressed the necessity of making the stu- 
dent’s course in composition an integral 
part of his general education and sug- 
gested that the final criterion of efficacy 
should always be the furthering of the 
total educative process. 

Professor Harold B. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the third and final 
speaker, began by saying that “I think 
it is fair to say that in my own mind this 
expression, -General Education, means 
just about what I get from the term ‘en- 
largement of the mind’ in Cardinal New- 
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man’s Idea of a University or from the 
expression “Liberal Knowledge’ as Mat. 
thew Arnold used it in contrast with 
‘Useful! Knowledge’.” General Education 
is “a synthesis which would help pre. 
pare the undergraduate for living as ap 
educated person in our social order’ 
This “social order . . . is one that rests 
upon full and free intercommunication of 
ideas and information.” 


Professor Allen defines communica. 
tion as the conveying of meaning, and 
meaning as awareness of a relationship, 
“Then perhaps we can find common 
ground in defining communication as the 
process of conveying meaning from one 
person to another by the use of lan 
guage.” At the same time we should rec. 
ognize that language as communication 
is a much broader concept than simply 
composition. At the University of Min- 
nesota they are “building toward the day 
when our first quarter's work will pro- 
vide the student with such adequate 
knowledge of English structural pat- 
terns and semantic resources that his 
speaking and writing will, through prac- 
tice, reveal constant improvement be- 
cause he has the groundwork upon which 
to build; the second quarter’s work will 
provide him with the knowledge and the 
experience that will equip him logically 
and psychologically to impart and to re- 
ceive communication intended to inflv- 
ence the behavior of others; the third 
quarter’s work will provide him with 
knowledge of the relationship between 
mass communication and the complex 
groupings and group images of Ameri 
can life and of how his own social struc- 
turing is affected by these images and 
stereotypes, so that he can grow to adult 
discernment and discrimination in t- 
ceiving the news, the comment, and the 
literature he receives by radio, television, 
newspaper, periodicals and paper books. 

Three main common denominator 
seem discernible from the formal pre 
sentation and the ensuing discussio2 
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eriod. (1) The main purpose of Gener- 
al Education is to help unify the frag- 
mentary character of a student’s exper- 
ince. (2) The specific responsibility of 
a course in Communication/Composition 
is to develop in the student a conscious- 
ness of his own symbolic processes, and 
an ability to communicate with others. 
(3) The success of a Composition/Com- 
munication course in a General Educa- 
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tion program must be judged by its con- 
tribution to the program as a whole. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Chairman: C. Merton Babcock, Michigan State 
University 

Recorder: Robert A. Riccio, 
Puerto Rico 

Speakers: Harold B. Allen, University of Min- 
nesota 
Harold C. Martin, Harvard University 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 


University of 


Some Aspects of Communication’ 


Leo RostTEN2 


I could start by talking about such 
topics as content analysis, depth inter- 
viewing, scaling techniques, and so on. 
I find this singularly not relevant. 

The problem of communication is ex- 
pressed most simply in the situation of 
one human being trying to say some- 
thing to another human being—with 
words, music, symbols, gestures, pic- 
tures—in an effort to get something from 
one head into another head. This is, in 
some ways, the most exciting and diffi- 
cult task that the human race faces. It’s 
something about which we know very, 
very little indeed. 


Of all human endeavors, communica- 
tion is, it seems to me, the most imper- 
fect. Science has invented symbols which 
are very precise and which mean the 
same thing to different people regard- 
less of culture or background or psy- 
chological disposition. Words, however, 
do not do this. 


Consider Yogi Berra, catcher for the 
New York Yankees. Several years ago, 
Mr. Berra’s fans gave him “a day” at 
Yankee Stadium. They showered him 


ISpeech at the first general session, Statler 
Hotel New York, 22 March 1956. (Tape-re- 
corded by Ted Sheft and edited by Annie Dix 
Meiers, Montclair State Teachers College, N. J., 
tecorder for the session.) 

Special editorial adviser to LOOK Magazine 
_ pee of The Education of Hyman Kap- 

» etc, 


with gifts. Then came the moment when 
Mr. Berra was to make a little speech of 
acknowledgment. And he said, in an im- 
mortal line: “I want to thank all those 
who made this day necessary.” We all 
know what he was trying to say, and 
despite the fact that he said it in a man- 
ner that teachers of English would re- 
gard with dismay, he said it more me- 
morably than he would have had he 
said what you expected. 

The teacher of English is commonly 
believed to teach something called Eng- 
lish. But the teacher of English tries to 
teach a skill, a method, a technique for 
the communication of three things: eith- 
er data, or skills, or ideas. The method 
that man has so far invented for this is 
something called words. And words 
could hardly be more powerful, more 
noble, and more baffling. The teacher 
of English is supposed to teach style. 
Actually, he tries to teach a form of 
logic, for style is no more than an appur- 
tenance of a collection of words which 
try to say something. 

Words are peculiar little animals: 
they often lie when they try to tell the 
truth—because they depend upon some- 
thing called context. Consider the story 
of the tough captain and his first mate. 
This first mate was drunk one night, and 
the captain wrote in the log: “Swensen 
was drunk last night.” The next morn- 
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ing poor Swensen saw this, went to the 
captain and said: “Sir, ’'ve been a good 
seaman for 28 years. I’ve never before 
had a drink on board ship and I've never 
been drunk before. But last night was 
a special occasion, an anniversary. Your 
entry in the log is going to ruin my rec- 
ord. Please, can’t you remove it from the 
log?” The captain said: “The truth must 
be told. Were you or were you not 
drunk last night?” Swensen said: “I was, 
sir, but I wish you could realize that—” 
The captain said: “No, Swensen. The 
truth must be told.” The next night 
Swensen was the officer on duty. The 
captain went to sleep. The next morn- 
ing when the captain looked in the log, 
he read: “The captain was sober last 
night.” 

When words can do this, one must 
approach them with awe. 

The communication of language tech- 
niques or language skills is not an end 
in itself. I was asked once by a group 
of gifted young people who wanted to 
be writers, “What should we study? 
Journalism, English, literature, or what?” 
I said, “Get an education. Study law, 
philosophy, science, psychology. Learn 
something, and you will have something 
to say. You can readily learn how to say 
something, but you can’t learn what to 
say until you have exposed yourself to 
the adventure of thought and of insight, 
to the effort to understand yourself and 
others.” 

Whatever we learn—in English or so- 
ciology or economics—is not an end in 
itself; it is part of the totality of exper- 
ience. And the good communicators are 
those who have the talent to clarify, from 
the enormous buzzing confusion of life, 
the most relevant emotions, concepts or 
symbols. 


The good communicators, as products 
of their society, speak best, generally to 
those in their society. Consider the joke 
of the two peddlers who met at the rail- 
way station. The first said to the second, 
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“Where are you going?” The second said 
“I'm going to Minsk.” The other thought 
for a moment and replied, “When you 
tel! me you are going to Minsk, you want 
me to think that you are going to Pinsk, 
But I happen to know that you are going 
to Minsk. So why are you lying?” 

The skillful communicators are, a 
bottom, people who can communicate 
with themselves. Whatever else commu- 
nication is, it begins, I think, as an ip. 
ternal dialogue. The capacity to under. 
stand others arises from the long, long 
experience of coming to terms with the 
self. 


The good communicator is the person 
who can identify himself with that per. 
son or that group with whom he is ty- 
ing to communicate. He can take pieces 
of them, symbolically or as abstractions, 
and incorporate them within himself, 
temporarily, to test whether what he 
says makes sense. 

In the situation in which we find our. 
selves now, you are anything but pass- 
ive. What I say is, in part, a response 
to how you look, or twitch, or laugh, or 
remain silent. This dialogue, unspoken, 
subtle, rapid, goes on productively in- 
side those who are skilled in getting 
something from their heads into the 
heads of others. 


To teach is, in a sense, to lend part 
of yourself to someone else for a mo- 
ment. And to be a dedicated teacher 
means not to be afraid to confront that 
in the other which resists the lending. 


When a child asks the teacher or the § 


father, “Why does 2 plus 2 equal 4?” and 
gets the answer, “Well, it just is, John- 
ny. Stop this nonsense and go on,” that 
child has been crippled. He has asked an 
extremely important and profound ques- 
tion: “Why do these symbols come out 
this way?” Years ago a great mathems 
tician pointed out that there are whole 
systems of mathematics in which 2 and 
2 are not 4. It was the capacity of this 
man to ask that question and not retreat 
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from it that led to the construction of 
, new mathematical and philosophical 
universe. 


There are some people who, by meth- 
ods we do not understand, retain their 
wonderful infantile sense of what is di- 
rect; despite teachers and parents, de- 
gite discipline and the impatience of 
more “sophisticated” minds, they insist 
on asking again and again these simple 
questions for which there has been so 
far no enduring or immutable answer. 
The questions that Einstein asked, or 
Newton, or Galileo, were really simple 
and direct questions; they were engaged 
in the effort to understand, to clarify, to 
explain to themselves. 


This is not a talent one ean easily ac- 
quire, but it is a talent that the teacher 
can help not to destroy. The aberrant 
mind is often the most useful mind. The 
‘impractical’ or unorthodox mind often 
tuns out the best contributions to real- 
ity. We are a society which prides itself 
on flexibility and freedom; we possess 
that flexibility and freedom only to the 
degree that we sanction the unorthodox, 
the questioners who push beyond the 
known, the accepted, the conventional. 


In a society plagued by doubt and 
fear, the role of the communicator be- 
comes doubly important. For it is the 
communicator who can clarify to people 
what they really face, what price they 
have to pay for any of the available al- 
tematives. The role of the clarifier be- 
comes, then, almost a holy role. The 
search for clarity today is the search 
for survival, or salvation. 


Education is not the process of teach- 
ing people skills without values. That is 
what barbarians do. In teaching English 
you are teaching those sitting before you 
to live more richly and more profitably 
in the utilization of their resources. 


I once faced the problem of teaching 
adults who had never before been to 
school—any school. They worked very 
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hard, and they came to class very tired; 
but they wanted to learn. And the class- 
room became the scene not of a class in 
English, but of a group sharing experi- 
ence through something called the Eng- 
lish language. The excitement that they 
brought into the classroom made their 
mistakes quite secondary. It was easy 
enough to point out errors in spelling 
or sentence structure, but the need of the 
person to say something had to be re- 
spected even when the mistake was 
there. Sometimes this led to a restate- 
ment, within myself, of the purpose of 
education itself. 

I remember in this class one man, a 
prototype for Hyman Kaplan, who made 
so many mistakes in one composition 
that I could only marvel at his dexterity. 
I thought, “Perhaps I am in the presence 
of real genius.” If genius is the most 
rare phenomenon statistically, this man 
was a sort of genius. He didn’t split in- 
finitives; “he rasseled” them. His par- 
ticiples didn’t dangle; they waved. His 
spelling was of a kind never seen before 
on land or sea. 


One night, thinking I would put to 
work the great precepts of pedagogy, I 
asked him to stay after class, and I said: 
“I think I know why you make so many 
mistakes in spelling. You see, if you 
guess the first time, and spell a word 
incorrectly, then it’s harder from then 
on to spell it correctly. From now on, 
when you don’t know how to spell a 
word, instead of guessing, and before 
you write it, look the word up in your 
dictionary.” 

He nodded with the wisdom of a man 
far wiser than the man talking to him. 
“And how,” he asked, “do you find a 
word in the dictionary if you don’t know 
how to spell it to begin with?” 


I said: “Oh, come now, that’s non- 
sense. After all, you can look a word 
up—” 

“Tl give you a for instance: scissors.” 
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That nearly wrecked me. At that mo- 
ment I wasn’t sure that I could spell 
scissors. I certainly couldn't find it in a 
dictionary unless I knew how to spell it. 


We proceeded to educate each other. 
It was as a teacher of English, not of 
psychology or philosophy or science, 
that I learned a good deal about the 
process of communication. 


The teacher of English comes to un- 
derstand that the study of English is a 
study of logic, a study of system, a study 
of order. It often attains the majesty of 
great mathematical equations, or great 
discoveries in science. And sometimes 
someone comes along, using the same 
words that have been used for genera- 
tions, and puts them together in a way 
that uplifts the human race. Sometimes 
this is done by people whom you would 
not consider “writers” at all. Groucho 
Marx, for example, resigned from a club 
with the following line: “I do not wish 
to belong to the kind of club that ac- 
cepts people like me as members.” Any 
teacher of English who would point out 
that this wasn’t grammatical would be 
making a great mistake. Mr. Marx has 
posed a profound problem in philoso- 
phy: What kind of club can he ever be- 
long to? 

Let me summarize these random re- 
marks. Those who are gifted in commu- 
nication are gifted in ways of getting 
something from their inside mind or 
spirit or personality-structure into the 
mind or spirit or personality-structure of 
someone else. This skil! can be refined; 
it can be heightened; it can’t be forcibly 
introduced. When the spark of this tal- 
ent is present much can be done to nour- 
ish and inspire and encourage and shape 
it. 


The teacher of English might profit 
from the following story. One day Des- 
tiny came down to earth and called be- 
fore him the wisest Mystic, the wisest 
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Pragmatist, the wisest Scientist, and 
said: “I am Destiny. Suppose that | 
were to tell you that tomorrow the con. 
tinent on which you live is to be inun. 
dated by an immense tidal wave. What 
would you do?” The Mystic said: “| 
would take thought, regard the eternal 
mystery of life, and prepare to meet the 
greater mystery beyond.” “Good,” said 
Destiny; and to the Pragmatist, “What 
would you do?” The Pragmatist said; 
“If a tidal wave were to inundate the 
continent, I would know that we would 
all die. I would therefore spend my last 
days having as good a time as I could, 
in the best way I know how, with my 
friends and dear ones.” Destiny said, 
“Good,” and to the Scientist, “What 
would you do?” The Scientist said: “I 
would try to learn how to live under 
water.” 


We all have to learn how to talk 
“under water” to each other; life, ex- 
perience, thinking are infinitely compli- 
cated and refractory. 


Let me close with a remarkable quo- 
tation from Nathaniel Hawthorne. | 
think it suggests, with singular accuracy 
and feeling, the problem that the com- 
municator himself faces. Hawthorne 
writes: “A cloudy veil stretches over the 
secret of my nature. I have, however, no 
love of secrecy or darkness. I am glad to 
think that God sees through my heart, 
and if any angel has power to penetrate 
into it he is welcome to know every- 
thing that is there. Yes, and so may any 
mortal who is capable of sympathy and 
therefore worthy to come into my depths. 
But he must find his own way there, 
for I can neither guide nor enlighten 
him. It is this involuntary reserve, I sup- 
pose, that has given objectivity to my 
writings; and when people think I am 
pouring myself out in a tale or an es- 
say, I am merely telling what is common 
to human nature, not what is peculiar 
to myself.” 








SOME OF THE YEAR’S WORK 





Luncheon and Annual Business Meeting 


Conference on College Composition and Communication 


Friday, November 23, 1956 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 12:15 p.m. 


(during the annual meeting in St. Louis of the National Council of 
Teachers of English) 
Presiding: Irwin Griggs, Temple University, Chairman, CCCC 


Speaker: Thomas B. Sherman, Music and Dramatic Critic, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 


“Meeting of the CCCC Executive Committee, Thursday, November 22, 
1956, 12:15 p.m.—3 p.m., Room 4 











Some of the Year's Work in College 


Composition and Communication 


Within the framework of studying 
general (or liberal) education, the Ar- 
kansas Experiment in Teacher Educa- 
tion, through its subcommittee on un- 
lergraduate programs, discusses English 
major programs in the recently issued 
pamphlet The Major in English. Arkan- 
as colleges and universities provide the 
field and much of the personnel for the 
study, but descriptions of ideal English 
programs for the major in other depart- 
nents, for the English major without 
professional orientation, and for those 
aiming at public school teaching or at 
wllege teaching after graduate study ap- 
ly without limitation by state boundar- 
ies, All English departments wil! find oc- 
«sion in the pamphlet to resurvey their 
offerings. Freshman programs are ex- 
tuded; when referred to they are indif- 
ferently termed communication or com- 
position. 


Solicited and edited by the Commit- 
tee on Undergraduate Programs, Boyce 
Drummond of Ouachita Baptist College 
as chairman, acting through its editorial 
subcommittee with George Sixbey of 
Arkansas State Teachers College as 
chairman, the contributions range from 
statements of idea! objectives to detailed 
proposals and statistical surveys of the 
status of the English major programs in 
Arkansas. Six of the twenty-six contri- 
butors are stationed outside Arkansas: 
John E. Brewton, John C. Gerber, Lou 
LaBrant, William Van O’Connor, Floyd 
Stovall, and Hoyt Trowbridge. 


Until the supply is exhausted, copies 
of the pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education, 1500 West 4th 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Enough CCCC members do not ap- 
pear on the latest roster of members of 
MLA to justify reprinting the leading 
item in “For Members Only” in PMLA 
for September 1956, part of a statement 
by Herold C. Hunt, Undersecretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“We have in recent years placed a 
great deal of emphasis on educating the 
student who is not going on to college 
for the responsibilities of going out into 
the world to earn a living. This is sound 
—so long as it is not achieved at the ex- 
pense of preparing students for college. 
Possibly, however, the pendulum has 
swung too far away from recognition of 
the needs of all the students. Today, na- 
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tionwide, 47% of the high school gradu. 
ates go on to college either full or par 
time, and we want to encourage all who 
are qualified to go on to do so. Surely 
the time has come, then, for some shift 
in emphasis—for high schools to devote 
more student time to preparation for 
college .. .” 

Incidentally, in Part 2 of the same 
issue MLA for the first time lists Col. 
lege Composition and Communication 
among the useful professional journal 
for which addresses are provided. We 
are properly thankful. Members of either 
organization who have written an article 
that ought to appear in CCC, can no 
longer fail to know where to send it. 





